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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Sir Edmund Gosse 


IR EDMUND GOSSE died in a nursing home on May 16th and 
was buried on May 22nd. He had been ill for only a week but two 
operations were found necessary within the space of four days and 
: the second proved too much for his aged though still vigorous frame. 
His death was as unexpected as it was lamented. Spare and wiry, he 
preserved until very nearly the end the appearance of a middle-aged man— 
his movements agile, his eyes sparkling, his hair unwhitened. Until a 
couple of years ago, when he had a fall he must have been as active as any 
man of his age in England, writing, perpetually engaged on Committees, 
voraciously reading new books, able to take the stairs of his house at 
"considerable speed two at a time. The fall shook him, his eyesight partly 
failed. But recently in his seventy-ninth year, he seemed to have recovered 
most of his old vigour, and immediately before entering the nursing home 
he had actually paid one last visit to France. An account of this, by his 
old friend, Mr. William Bellows, is to be found in the Gloucester Journal 
of May 19th. Mr. Bellows says : 
We went to Fontainebleau and La Malmaison, visiting the Jardin de Picpus and 
the Conciergerie, and filled our days as time and strength might permit... . 
He had completed three articles for the Sunday Times and had passed the proofs 
of his latest and last book. His mind was then at peace and although his health 
was no longer at its best he gave himself up with his customary enthusiasm to our 
daily excursions. Our visit to Fontainebleau was perhaps the most memorable 
of these. The forest was a perfect glory of green in the spring sunshine. We 
lunched in the open air at Barbazon, visited the studio of J. F. Millet, and saw the 
home of R. L.S. In Paris, as I have said, he saw nobody ; he was anxious ¢o be free. 
The only exception was when André Gide, the novelist, came to tea. He spent an 
hour with us and Sir E. G. was at his liveliest and best. 


A fortnight later Gosse was dead. 
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Sixty Years Of Literature 


T is only a few months since Gosse delivered a lecture at the National 
| Club, entitled, we think, “‘ Sixty Years Literary Retrospect. 
It was an enchanting address, but the elegance of its manner cannot have 
struck the audience as forcibly as the range of its material. Gosse was 
old when he died but his contacts with literature and with artists began at 
an age very much earlier than the usual. The earliest of them all (if 
we leave out of account his relations with his extraordinary father) was 
with so antique a figure as James Sheridan Knowles. Knowles, the author 
of Virginius and of other once famous plays, was born in 1784. In 1861, 
when the pale and inquiring infant who was to become Edmund Gosse 
was 12, Knowles had retired from his connection with the stage. The end 
of Knowles’ life as recorded in the nearest work of reference runs as 
follows : 

One of Committee for purchase of Shakespeare’s Birthplace, 1848. Joined the 

Baptists about this time. Entertained at banquet in Cork, May, 1862. Died at 

Torquay, 30th November, 1862. Buried in Glasgow Necropolis. 


Knowles’ first work appeared in 1796, Gosse’s last is in the press in 1928 ; 
they knew each other. It was in Knowles’ latest and Baptist period the old 
man made the boy’s acquaintance, when the latter was on his way home 
from school, and it was on Sheridan Knowles’ advice that Gosse first read 
Shakespeare—Sheridan Knowles having been born in the year of Dr. 
Johnson’s death. The story of Gosse’s next years is to be read in Father 
and Son. He came to London, obtained a post in the British Museum, 
had while there, his first glimpse of the young Swinburne, who was to 
become his intimate friend, and from that time onwards knew almost 
everybody of any importance in the world of letters, his range of acquain- 
tances, as time went,on broadening until it included the whole world of 
affairs as well. He could speak reminiscently of ‘‘ Orion,’’ Horne and of 
Sydney Dobell ; he was in the thick of the later pre-Raphaelite movement, 
and_ has left a very memorable sketch of Christina Rossetti ; memories 
of his conversations with ‘Tennyson, Browning and others of their period 
came copiously from his lips ; he was for fifty years the friend of Thomas 
Hardy. One by one his contemporaries were laid low by death, but Gosse 
continued to flourish in a green old age and he was able to extend to the 
youngest of his peers an intimacy and an interest of which men of his age 
are seldom capable. There are few good writers to-day even amongst the 
very youngest who have not enjoyed his hospitality and been grateful for 
his praise. The latter of late was generally communicated through the 
columns of the Sunday Times, to which for some years he has com- 
municated a weekly causerie, in which the claims of tradition and those of 
novelty were beautifully expounded and perfectly reconciled. His last 
and posthumous contribution happened to be on Sir Thomas Browne 
(whom he biographised in The English Men of Letters series) but it might 
just as well have been about some poet scarcely out of the shell. 
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A Varied Career 


=e will seem to his posterity to have been one of the most versatile 
of men. Until he reached retiring age he was a civil servant. He left 
the Museum early to become one of the official translators to the Board of 
Trade. He was in the Board with Mr. Austin Dobson, and one of the most 
amusing caricatures of Mr. Max Beerbohm shows Gosse and Dobson 
caught by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain in the act of composing an Arcadian 
Ballade, who in the early eighties was President of the Board. Years before 
that Gosse had compiled a Blue Book about the state of Germany after the 
1870 war, which received the tribute of an indignant protest from Bis- 
marck. He left the Board of Trade to become Librarian of the House of 
Lords, where he enormously enlarged the scope and efficiency of the 
Library ; his “ C.B.”’ was not an acknowledgment of his literary achieve- 
ments but the conventional reward of a civil servant who had reached his 
status in the service. Until he retired—and this is not the least astonishing 
thing about him—all his literary work was done in his spare time ; yet he 
managed to produce a budget of writings which, for combined form and 
elegance would do credit to an energetic man who had never had any other 
occupation. He began early as a critic. He was barely of age when he 
wrote the first article on Ibsen ever published in an English newspaper. 
Ibsen was then so unknown here that the editor of the Saturday Review 


_ actually thought Gosse had invented Ibsen—as Swinburne in point of 


fact, a few years before had invented a French poet, a criticism of whom, 
with very scurrilous extracts he had palmed off on the editor of the 
Spectator. This knowledge of Ibsen sprang from a general interest in 
Scandinavian literature ; he even at an early age wrote a treatise entitled 
The Ethical Condition of the Early Scandinavian People ; his first repute, 
however, was gained as a poet. His poems, published by Messrs. Heine- 
mann are available in a collected edition, and those who consult it may be 
surprised to find what a degree of life is still left in many of them. All are 
neat, but several are much more than that, and in particular Lying in the 
Grass. To the early eighties Gosse was a poet classed in a group with 
Dobson and Andrew Lang ; they all cultivated elegance, they all experi- 
mented with French forms, and two at least of them had a strong pro- 
pensity for the eighteenth century. In later years it was generally forgotten 
that Gosse had ever been a poet. The desire to write verse died down in 
him and except for some very affecting verses written early in the War, we 
cannot remember any poems of his written in the last thirty years. He 
followed his bent and there is no doubt at all that his major achievements 


were in prose. | 


‘Editor and Historian 


HE tale of Gosse’s editorial works is enormous. By “ editorial ” we 
do not suggest any connection with newspapers or reviews. So far 
as we remember, Gosse’s one appearance as a literary editor on a paper 
occurred, when for a few brief and not very brilliant weeks the late Lord 
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Northcliffe (moved by one of his strange gusts of impulses) allowed him to 
appear as the literary editor of the Daily Mazl. But as an editor of texts, 
he was throughout his life, indefatigable ; even now, we believe, there is 
still to appear a collected edition of Beddoes, which he finished shortly 
before his death. He edited foreign books and hosts of English books 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and he was editor 
of that remarkable series The Literatures of the World. His first consider- 
able piece of scholarship was his Life of Gray in The English Men Of 
Letters series. This was followed by lives of Raleigh, Congreve, Jeremy 
Taylor and others, the series culminating in that model of form, judgment, 
grace and tact The Life of A. C. Swinburne. For the laborious efforts of 
scholarly research, he was fitted neither by temperament nor by training. 
One considerable work, however, he did accomplish in this department. 
His Clark Lectures at Cambridge had been violently attacked by the late 
Churton Collins because of their alleged inaccuracy and general super- 
ficiality of scholarship. The yoke of date—verification, register—research 
and letter-collating must have galled Gosse considerably ; like all writers 
of his type, he could not help thinking of scholars proper as a kind of 
labourers who were usefully employed in procuring him material for his 
graceful edifices. Desirous however, of proving—what really needed no 
proof—that he could discover and copy a date as laboriously and 
accurately as the most degree-laden scholar of them all, he set himself 
to the composition of his Life and Letters of Fohn Donne, in two volumes. 
Having thus relieved his conscience and produced an academic work that 
has already survived the products of Churton Collins’ pen, he returned 
to forms of composition more congenial to him. Owing to the nature of 
his genius it was inevitable that, so long as his faculties were unimpaired, 
his critical writings should improve as time went on. He was interested 
in men and in form; not so much in music and the ecstactic moment. 
There was nothing in his youthful writings that was lost as time went on, 
there was much in his later writings that only age could give him. He was 
always apt to make mistakes when new work was presented to him, 
though he was always interested in new work. Where the path was beaten 
he could always shed new light. Strong common-sense was brought to 
bear, an instinctive feeling for the inner life that lies behind service to man, 
and a great historical knowledge of influences and possible influences. 
Gosse was an eminent portraitist. None was better than he at assembling 
a portrait out of casual and partial sketches from the past ; and in drawing 
a picture the living, breathing, voluble or perhaps stammering picture of 
a man he had known, he had no rivals. We commend to our readers’ 
notice especially his portrait of the poet De Tabley ; we might almost 
as well commend Mr. Max Beerbohm’s sketch in Gosse’s manner of a 
meeting at Venice between Browning and Ibsen, as a tremendous tribute 
to Gosse’s graphic power and unceasing vigilence. The longer he lived 
the more people he had known, the more memories he had accumulated, 
the more observations were “released” from the veto that decency 
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imposes upon the exactidescription of persons living or recently dead. 
Those who knew him well must regret that out of the infinite store of his 
memories only a fraction were reduced to print : his talk when he was in 
form (and he usually was in form) was crowded with illuminating anec- 
dotes about the illustrious figures of the last half century and more. He 
had an amazing verbal memory. Sometimes, in print, he trusted to it too 
much ; there are always lynxes on watch waiting for a mis-quotation. In 
conversation a little paraphrase or improvement does not matter ; and 
Gosse had a genius for recording a scene or a conversation not quite 
accurately but in a manner that was more truthful than the truth itself, 
adding a sprinkle of distilled criticism which brought out the underlying 
savour of the original as a touch of pepper is alleged to bring out the 
flavour of strawberries. 


Father and Son 


Beg never did better work in his life than he did during the last ten 
years for the Sunday Times. His essays in that paper were naturally 
not exhaustive ; he had to work within very strict limitations of space. 
But he succeeded amazingly in producing the impression of leisure and 
exhaustiveness in the short space allowed him, in exhibiting the elements 
of his themes, and in illustrating these with economic and brilliant quota- 
tions and pictures. Gosse never cringed before his public: he seldom 
wrote about a novel (being vehemently of the opinion that the novel was 
too much dominating modern literature), and if he felt inclined to write 
for four weeks on classical French literature or modern French literature 
he did so, not caring a rap about the agonies of devoted, but uninstructed, 
readers in Newcastle or Stowe-on-the-Wold. Such, however, was his 
skill that he was able to give to his ordinary reader the impression that 
he or she was already intimately familiar with Madame de Sevigné and 
Julie de L’Espinasse, and was merely, this week, learning a little more 
about them. Grace is not much in fashion at the moment ; bluntness, 
to say no more, is all the cry. It was pleasant to see this old man giving 
to his juniors an example of how anything on earth can be said with 
reticence, delicacy and decorum. In spite, however, of his great and volu- 
minous achievements as a critic and recorder, Gosse, will chiefly live— 
we make a reservation in favour of a diary that he may just conceivably 
have left behind him—will pre-eminently live as the author of Father and 
Son. That book can need no introduction to our readers. In it he combines 
the biography of his father with an early autobiography of himself, he 
presents the reader with an unforgettable series of mid-Victorian and 
middle-class vignettes, he registers the stages 1n the development of the 
aesthetic in a typical sensitive boy and all is done in a style lucid, orderly, 
melodious, after the best French models. Early and late that style of 
Gosse’s was unmistakable. He was incapable of an obscure, sprawling or 
cacophonous sentence ; and there was in him an architectural sense which 
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gave even his most cursory and trivial articles a beginning, a middle and an 
end. He loved occasionally to toy with an unusual word, generally a word 
frequent in the eighteenth century ; ‘‘ concinnity”” may serve as an 
example of this. He took an eighteenth century pleasure in conveying 
praise without an air of effusiveness, and a sneer under a mask of courtesy. 
His sneers were not infrequent ; he was easily irritated and when he was 
irritated he always, sooner or later, worked his irritations off. Nobody 
could be kinder ; nobody, when he thought himself justified, could be more 
suddenly or more sustainedly acid. 


The Man 


T was a long life and Gosse changed. For many years he was uncertain 
| his position and inured to conflict. In his last fifteen years his position 
was unassailable. On the one hand he mellowed and grew more tolerant ; 
on the other when he felt inclined to attack, he attacked with more 
certainty and sharpness. He was not merely a doyen of English critics, 
but he was, so far as the world at large was concerned, the official head of 
English literature who exercised a benevolent tyrany and whose opinion 
was felt in all kinds of odd directions. Not only could Gosse make the 
fortunes of a new book or revive those of an old one, but he was behind 
the scenes wherever the fate of books or of authors was in the balance. 
He was for long one of the Trustees of the London Library, he was the 
most active force in the Royal Society of Literature and on the Academic 
Committee. He seldom missed a meeting of the Committee of the Royal 
Literary Fund. He had not been in the civil service for nothing. He knew 
that all human affairs needed administration ; and those who worked with 
him knew how faithful and how conscientious, in spite of his occasional 
acerbity and ostensible prejudice, his services in this regard were. There 
must be literally scores of living men of letters who are aware of deep 
debts to Edmund Gosse, contracted out of sight of the world. Never did 
he become too pompous a mandarin or too pontifical a pontiff. But he 
was a chairman. And in the modern world chairmen, who are not dull 
and do not compromise, are few. The tendency amongst most of Gosse’s 
successors is to remain in isolation and forget their duties to the social 
fabric generally, and the world of letters in particular. 


Last Words 


“| aes: are only a few hasty words written immediately after Gosse’s 
death. He was a very old friend of this Review, contributed to the 
first number and criticised (sometimes caustically) its contents regularly. 
His kindness to ourselves was so great, that, like many others probably, 
we are now wondering whether we ever made due acknowledgement 
of it. Some years ago a long critical appreciation of Gosse’s work by 
Mr. John Freeman appeared in these pages; we propose shortly to 
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supplement that by a similar and final estimate. Meanwhile, in our 

‘hext number, there will appear some early reminiscences of Gosse from 
the pen of Mr. George Saintsbury, an even older veteran, who still happily 
lives to do service to the causes of good literature and good sense. 


C. E. Montague 


S we go to press we learn of the unexpected death, from pneumonia, 
of Mr. C. E. Montague. We had a letter from him only a week 
before his death. Mr. Montague who was 61, was educated at the City 
of London College and Balliol College and spent most of his active life 
in the service of the Manchester Guardian, from which he retired only three 
years ago. For many years his fame was confined to Manchester ; he wrote 
letters and dramatic criticisms of which the former were anonymous 
and the latter signed only by initials. He was 43 when in 1910 he produced 
his first book A Hind Let Loose. This was an extremely amusing and 
carefully written novel about journalism ; more precisely, about a political 
journalist, who worked simultaneously for two journals of different 
colours. It was a short book and the writing of it was perhaps a little 
precious. As time went on Montague’s range of observations widened 
and the preciosity disappeared. Dramatic Values (1911)—a collection of 
his criticisms—and The Morning’s War (1913) followed. Then came an 
interruption of several years. Montague was well over-age when the War 
broke out, but he dyed his hair, joined the Sportsmen’s Battalion, was 
injured by a bomb in England, went to France, contracted trench fever 
and then spent two years on the Staff, being three times mentioned in 
despatches. Four years after war had ended he surprised all his admirers 
with his fine war novel Disenchantment. This was followed in 1923 by 
| Fiery Particles (one story of which appeared in these pages), The Right 
Place (1924), Rough Justice (1926) and Right Off the Map (1927). There 
is, we believe, a last collection in the press which will include Didn’t Take 
Care Of Himself, which adorned our hundredth number in March last. 
Montague was a squarely-built man with shrewd eyes, white bristling 
hair, ruddy clean-shaven face and a charmingly unaffected manner. 
Recently, since his retirement, he had been living near Burford in the 
Cotswolds. 


Life and Letters 


E welcome the first number of Life and Letters, a literary monthly 
Wi: net) edited by Mr. Desmond MacCarthy. The first number 
contains a long article on Hamlet by George Santayana, an article on the 
biographies of Emil Ludwig, by Mr. MacCarthy and a number of 
excellent book reviews on the original lines (for review) of reports by 
readers to publishers. The number opens with Two Glimpses of Andrew 
Lang, by Max Beerbohm. Oddly, this article opens with a reminiscence 
of Edmund Gosse. Mr. Beerbohm says : 
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The first of these was in the summer of 1896, at an afternoon party given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Edmund Gosse at their house in Delamere Terrace. My ‘‘ Works ”’ had 
just been published ; and to Gosse, whom I had already met often enough, I had 
sent a copy. He was not quick to patronize young men who had done nothing, nor 
those who had done nothing good. Sidney Colvin would sit demurely benign, 
exquisitely trustful of the outcome, on any egg—on any number of eggs. Gosse 
cared but for the fledged and able-bodied chick. I remember that when I received 
my summons to Delamere Terrace I felt that my little book really had not fallen flat. 


The whole thing is admirable ‘‘ Max,” but if he is telling the truth about 
Gosse’s former attitude to young authors, that ceased to be the truth in 
Gosse’s later life. Gosse, at the end, was not only willing but anxious 
to meet young authors, whom anybody he trusted thought to be promising. 
There are many men in their twenties, who will, fifty years hence, be 
remembering that they had some of their first words of encouragement 
from Edmund Gosse. 


Miss Duncan’s Life 


HERE has been a good deal of rather sensational ‘‘ publicity ’’ about 
My Life, by Isadora Duncan, published (15s.) by Victor Gollancz. 
The book lives neither up nor down to its descriptions. It will not very 
much shock those who expect, or hope, to be shocked by it ; and it will 
disappoint those who have been persuaded that it is a masterpiece of self- 
revelation. On the wrapper of the book is this extract from an important 
American paper : 
One of the most moving confessions I have ever read. All the great auto- 
biographies in which women have bared their souls seem made with artifice beside 
the tumultuous outpouring of this free spirit . . . what a book, what a life story ! 


Amiel, Rousseau, Pepys and Casanoya all rolled into one,we might suppose. 
We may be puzzled by “ all the great autobiographies in which women 
have bared their souls” ; but at least we might presume that something 
equal to Marie Bashkirtseff is to be produced. 


An Anticlimax 


LAS, no ! Miss Duncan (she died last year, and everybody regretted 

it) is certainly what is called frank. She is quite explicit about the 
persons to whose charms she succumbed and the persons whose blandish- 
ments she resisted. She details at length her amour with one living 
celebrity ; and she glories in her defeat of another, who was at great pains 
(sending a daily poem with a daily bunch of flowers) to seduce her. The 
agonies of childbirth are described with some amplitude : and occasionally 
Miss Duncan’s rather crude theories about the relations of the sexes are 
expounded at length, and with fervour. But the baring of “ the soul,” 
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and even of the body, which is to be found in this book is nothing out of 
the ordinary: it is mild compared to many modern novels. And this 
unhappy, rather innocent, rather attractive woman had hot a very interest- 
ing soul to bare. We are not even quite sure about the body. She was a 
great enthusiast for classical dancing: in founding a dancing school for 
children she thought she was performing a great service for civilisation. 
She believed that her own “ beautiful ” body (to which she makes frequent 
admiring references) was like that of the Venus de Milo, and she was 
photographed in various poses against various portions of the Parthenon. 
But in point of fact she was not a great dancer and not a very beautiful 
eon ; and she had just the small amount of brain that is a dangerous 
thing. 


The Apotheosis of the Half-Baked 


Brooches DUNCAN, for all her perfectly sincere talk about Plato, 
Nietzsche, Chopin, Beethoven, Homer, etc., was thoroughly half- 
baked. She was a blue-stocking who wore no stockings ; an “‘ emancipat- 
ed” school-marm; a generous self-centred woman whose head was 
swelled with flattery and superficial erudition. There are pathetic glimpses 
of self-revelation in the book ; but these are not deliberate. She says, for 
example, that she would have been faithful to any man who would have 
been faithful to her ; only (for such is the natural unfaithfulness of men) 
everybody would insist on deserting her. The truth seems to have been 
that she kidnapped people by virtue of her fame and her sheer force of 
personality, and that they all speedily tired of her shallowness. The woman 
who wrote this book was born to be involved with the wrong men, and 
born to be let down by them. 


Exag¢geration 


T is a pity that people cannot keep their sense of proportion. Judging 
Licom the excited panegyrics of this book that we have read we might 
suppose that it was the candid autobiography of another Sappho or at least, 
of another George Sand. It is not utterly worthless and uninteresting ; 
and the writing, though undistinguished and occasionally gushing, is 
tolerable. But the woman’s ego was far more powerful than her intellect ; 
her emotions seem to have been as transient as they were violent ; and she 
was, though willing to expose herself, utterly incapable of analysing 
herself. The faculty for this last process is rare ; its public exercise is 
rarer still. Marie Bashkirtseff (who, like Miss Duncan, lacked a sense of 
humour) had it ; Miss Duncan had not. She fondly imagined, poor thing, 
that if she undressed in public she would be telling the truth about her- 
self. She has in a manner, told the truth ; but not when she thought she 

R 
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was telling it. And the truth is hardly worth learning. It is a pity that 
superlatives should be employed on such a work. One wonders what on 
earth the critics will say when somebody with genuine intelligence 
really does come forward and tell the truth. Words will fail them, we 
imagine ; only rows of notes of exclamations will serve. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


ARRY PAIN, who died last month at the age of 63, was one of the little 

group of Cambridge men who made the Granta such a success among 
undergraduate journals. His contributions to its earlier numbers, both in 

prose and verse, made up his first book, In a Canadian Canoe, which intro- 

duced him to a wider public and launched him upon a career of immediate success. 
He was hailed as a “new humourist,” and in some quarters the novelty was con- 
sidered to outweigh the humour. But it is impossible to discover the grounds for 
that criticism now. After nearly forty years the book is still alive and is not even 
old-fashioned. If he had never written anything else, Barry Pain would deserve to be 
remembered by what he wrote in his early twenties. He was in the Cambridge 
tradition—of Praed and Calverley and Sir George Trevelyan, which was being upheld 
in his time by J. K. Stephen. Owen Seaman, R. C. Lehmann, and others who seemed 
just as likely to earn fame by their pens, but have since turned their talents to other 
purposes. Classical scholarship was part of their equipment, and Pain was a good 
scholar, though his ebullient humour led him away from those traditions as his 
fancies developed. But he probably owed more to his classical training than appeared 
on the surface of his later writings, for the Cambridge school of verse-writers has 
never been pedantic, and in his most extravagant productions he never lost his sense 
of words or of fitness. After a year or two of classical teaching Pain brought his ready 
pen to London. The opportunites for a writer of his calibre were not so many or so 
‘fruitful as they are now, and he turned his hand to any sort of journalism that offered 
itself, living with friends in a workman’s flat, and making very good use of his varied 
contacts with life. It was not long before he was able to dispense with the pot-boiling 
earnings, and he became in great demand among the monthlies and weeklies for his 
pungent, restrained humour, and his considerable gift of story-telling. He was the 
most facile of writers, but at a time when humourous journalism was almost un- 
believably slipshod he never fell below his level and was always readable. He remained 
so to the end, and there must be many who have always read everything they have 
happened upon to which his name has been attached, and read it with pleasure. 
If he never quite fulfilled his early promise, or did his gifts full justice, it was probably 
because of the diversity of those gifts, which never left him free to pursue a course that 
would have built up and consolidated the sort of reputation that has come to men of 
far less capacity. He had, in fact, all the gifts of the novelist, and from time to time 
he seemed to have decided to compete for those laurels. The novels he did write were 
well received, but their writing was only part of his activities, and was not continuous 
enough to persuade his admirers that that was what they wanted from him, if they 
were to be deprived of his more facile and more ephemeral humours. And possibly 
the sense of never quite knowing what sort of fare would be presented between the 
covers of his latest book, made the issue of his lighter work more ephemeral than it 
need have been. For Barry Pain did amuse at least two generations of readers with 
what was very good of its kind, and it is to be hoped that the best of it will not be 


allowed to fall into oblivion. 
77] 72] 


IR GEORGE FRAMPTON, R.A., died on May 21 at the age of 68. No British 
sculptor of his time did more work, or wrought in a greater variety of materials. 
His most famous works were the lions at the British Museum Extension (the best 
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things he did), the Peter Pan statue (which is worryingly competitive with the Kensing- 
ton vegetation) and the Nurse Cavell statue. This last embodies a fine portrait 

‘ ough Miss Cavell was a much shorter woman than he and the rest of the world 
su sed) but there is a German hardness about the whole blockish symbol which 
has made it the most unpopular monument in London. Sir George was a well-known 
social figure. He had a clean-shaven, boyish, face with a Pickwickian touch about it, 
hair that tumbled in a fringe, and eyes that twinkled behind spectacles, and his 
conversation was natural and racy. He had filled the chair in many institutions from 
the Omar Khayyam Club to the Merchant Taylor’s Company. 


77] a 77) 


Rises Steep Shakespeare Players will give open-air performances of Much Ado 
about Nothing under Elizabethan conditions (except that the women’s parts will 
not be played by men) on the afternoons of June 27th, and 3oth, at Steephurst, 
Petersfield. Similar performances of Twelfth Night and Romeo and Fultet were given 
by these players in 1923 and 1926. As before, the play will be produced by Mr. 
Geoffrey Crump (Steep, Petersfield, Hants.), from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. The cast will include the Hon. Pamela Balfour, Miss Peggy Carter, Mr. 
Alan Lubbock, Mr. Maurice Farquharson, and Mr. A. Moray Williams. Profits will 
be devoted to the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon. 


a a ) 


OHN RODKER, of 1, Farringdon Avenue, E.C.4, announces for early publica- 

tion the celebrated work on witchcraft, Malleus Maleficarum, written by two 
Dominican inquisitors and first published in 1489 at Cologne. It is translated from 
the Latin edition of 1496 by the Revd. Montague Summers, who has also written an 
introduction. This is the first time that this encyclopaedia of demonology has been 
issued in English. The edition is limited, consisting of 1,275 copies, at 35s. each, 
set in Baskerville type and bound in stained parchment. The same firm is also 
publishing a continuation of Mr. Ezra Pound’s Cantos, in a limited edition, with a 
varied format, at prices ranging from five to fifty guineas. 


a a 7] 


Wwe have received the fourteenth annual report of the work of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust. In the department of Music, the trustees record the 
fact that their great undertaking in connection with the issue of Tudor Church Music 
is now almost completed. The Carnegie Collection of Modern Music is to be dis- 
continued after the awards for this year have been made, and in place of this a scheme 
has been drawn up with the B.B.C. for the broadcasting of works already published. 
A substantial contribution has been made to the Cecil Sharp Memorial Fund 
towards the building of a new headquarters for the English Folk Dance Society near 
Regent’s Park. The Old Vic, The British Drama League and the Arts League of 


aa Say are among the institutions which have received the generous support of the 
rust. 
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HENRY LAMB 
by Powys Evans 
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PO Fae Rey 
fafaia 


[This poem, which Rupert Brooke sent me in a letter from the South 
Seas, has been mislaid ever since, and only now come to light among 
my papers.—E.M.] 


Watched by lovers through the night, 
Swim in emptiness, men say, 
Many a mile and year away. 


Gis that seem so close and bright, 


And yonder star that burns so white, 
May have died to dust and night 
Ten, maybe, or fifteen year, 

Before it shines upon my dear. 


Oh ! often among men below, 
Heart cries out to heart, I know, 
And one is dust a many years, 


Child, before the other hears. 


Heart from heart is all as far, 
Fafaia, as star from star. 


RUPERT BROOKE 
Saanapu, 


November, 1913. 
TWO POEMS 


The ‘Return 
(For R. H. I. C., 8th Argyll & Sutherlands.) 


OSH! . . . Can this really be the place 
Where once we sweated blood and fear ? 
There hardly seems to be a trace 

Of what we did when we were here. 


Where shell-holes were, the peasant tills : 
The pill-box has become the fold : 

And cattle wander on those hills 

Which thousands died to win or hold. 
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It must be here one used to creep 

Over the crest to cheat the sniper : 

And there’s the place where (fast asleep) . 
Your Colonel found the drunken piper. 


What did he call him ? ‘‘ Glasgow scum ” ? 
And “ Irish bog-louse ” ? (That was tough). 
He must have had a quart of rum 

—That piper. Where’d he get the stuff ? 


What has become of B.H.Q.— 

That nice deep dug-out made by Fritz—? 
And where’s that hole I shared with you 
When poor old J. got blown to bits ? 


Up this sunk road that tank got stuck. 

In the advance and held us up : 

If I remember—they had luck, 

That crew—the rest stopped chunks of Krupp. 


Do you remember when the moon 
Rose on the mist around that farm, 
How someone’s sentry—windy loon— 
Panicked and gave the gas-alarm ? 


What has become of all that wire ? 
Here there were forests of it once. 
It took a week of cutting-fire 
To give the P.B.I. a chance. 


Lord ! How it’s changed ! We used to think 
This view was poor in time o’ war, 

But these new houses make one blink 

And wonder what the scrap was for ! 


Look at that place with stucco pillars ! 
That’s Reconstruction, I suppose,— 
Those nauseating red-brick villas 

All staring in malignant rows. 


But what a swine one is to grouse ! 
We’ve got no right to carp at these 
Because they’re strange ;—each ugly house 
Means “‘ home again ” for refugees. 
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A great mistake—this coming back 
To places which one knew so well, 
Where years have wrought : one feels a lack, 
—A chagrin which is hard to quell. 


And yet it’s banal—this regret 

That old ways change, that old days cease : 
—The theme of every poet’s fret 

Since Byron wrote The Isles of Greece. 


They have the same old drizzle yet ; 

Where have the good old duck-boards gone ?— 
Of two such lessons I forget 

Which was the more unpleasant one ! 


That’s the old moan brought up to date : 
Someone will probably complain 
Because, in 1958, 

This spot is shell-blown mud again. 


But still a memory shall cling 
Immutably round each great name— 
Loos, Arras, Ypres and Poperinghe : 
The lesser too shall have their fame,— 


With Lille, Bapaume and Passchendaele 
Rank Trones, Mametz and “‘ Villers Bret ”’ : 
Obscure, forgotten wood and vale 

Which men will never more forget. 


“ Hill 60 ”’, “‘ Plug Street ”,—on our lips 
These names endure and still amaze ; 
We shall remember eggs and chips 

At “ Dicky-bush ” through all our days. 


Who would have heard of Bourlon Wood ? 
Or who thought twice of Walincourt ? 
Vimy and Festubert had stood 

How long ignored before the War ? 


Those “‘ lesser” names !| Who knew them then ?>— 
The bag-men from the neighbouring town,— 
Topographists —the Census men : 

And now who questions their renown ? 


POETRY 


Quiet it is! The air’s gone flat. 

Doesn’t one miss the stir and din— 

The far machine-gun’s “‘ Pat-pat-pat ! ” 
The “ smack ! ” of field-guns joining in ? 


I’d like to hear the harness ringing : 

A smart field-battery go by : 

The sound of horses—or men singing : 
“A long, long trail ” or ‘‘ When I die ”’. 


Even to hear a Driver nursing 

The gentle mule through sticky loam,— 
A party of fatigue-men cursing— 
Somehow would make one feel at home. 


Listen ! that sounded like a “‘ crump ”! 
Didn’t you hear that whistling whine . . . 


Faint and far off . . . that angry bump? ... 
I could have sworn! ... . a Boche “ five-nine ”’. 


I’m talking nonsense,—nerves perhaps : 
The change here,—what it used to be,— 
The thought of all the damn good chaps 
Who got knocked out here,—rattles me. 


Let’s get away before we lose 

What’s left for memory to reap : 
Before these fields and towns confuse 
The pictures that we want to keep. 


There’s nothing left here—only far 
Across the dullard land remain 
Stray, shattered relics of the War,— 
The fading tracks of death and pain. 


—Just here and there a scar, a sign : 

See, where those dirty puddles gleam, 

The half-obliterated line .. . 

That was the War! . . . Seems like a dream. 
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Ballade to a Dentist 


OT for the instruments of this, your trade,— 
N The pick, the whining drill, the probe and screw,— 
Nor for the needless havoc that you made 
—The broken tooth patched-up with dental glue ; 
Not for the perfect hell you put us through, 
But for the fulsome sympathy you shammed, 
The line of piffling prattle you pursue,— 
For this shall your immortal soul be damned. 


Not for the work half-done, the tissues flayed, 
Nor for the spotless molars that you drew 
“To find out if the roots were bunched or splayed ”’, 
Nor that you made us impotent to chew 
Our daily bread ; but this shall be your due 
Because you quoted Kipling while you rammed 
Right to the nerve some poison that you brew,— 
For this shall your immortal soul be damned. 


Not for the lies wherewith you have betrayed 
Our mouths to torment,—and although you knew 
Your “ This-won’t-hurt ”» made Ananias’ shade 
Turn green,—yet not for that Hell gapes for you : 
But since on one who had good cause to rue 
Your handiwork last week, your door was slammed 
Because you had a long week-end in view, 
For this shall your immortal soul be damned. 


Envoy 
Prince, to relieve my pain, the most you'll do 
Is this: “* Next Thursday, though your day is crammed, 
You'll try to fit me in at half-past two.” 
For this shall your immortal soul be damned. 


H. S. MACKINTOSH 
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THREE POEMS 


The Solent 
I. The Southampton Water 


HE time is passing since the Netley Shore 
Lay an unbroken flat of emerald, 
Or when its steep uncovered seemed to bore 
A hollow in the tide-way. Tanks with bald 
And oily pates and concrete wharves withhold 
It now, and where once Calshot-walls were stains 
Of blue and purple on a beach of gold, 
Are monstrous coops to mother aeroplanes. 
And from the channel now, of old content 
With lightship and with bell-buoy, shifty eyes 
Flash bloodshot wrath, as though to circumvent 
The vastness of a liner’s enterprise, 
Whose hull, less real than a ship-o’-dreams, 
Lit by a thousand ports in lofty tiers 
Looms by, so that a toy the ferry seems, 
And fairy like the river-craft and piers. 
How often I awaited, breathlessly, 
The paddles of that ferry in the night, 
To listen to their chaffer with the sea, 
And hear the twin waves whisper in delight ; 
Or on a fog-bound day the warning bell 
Of an anchored liner by the fair-way buoy, 
An echo from a hooded sentinel 
In a dripping bow, or a siren shriek “ Ahoy ”’ !— 
When a tramp at half-tide all but ripped her beam. 


IT. Racing Days 


N harbour-days, can ever I forget 
The raking spars of Oregon, the team 
Of sheer and counter in the tideway set, 
As sea-trout jostle under Bewley-shade ? 
To start in fickle airs against a flood, 
In frequent stays to weather the blockade— 
There yawns a big ship ready for your blood— 
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And luff to every slant of air, yet hold 

The mainsail full, nor lose way at the shout 

Of ‘“‘ Lee-ho !| ” from the skipper—quick to scold 
If sheets were checked before she were about— 
Took seamanship ; and for a boyhood versed 

In sea-lore and by breeding trained to look 
Seaward for fame, to have the dream rehearsed, 
The craft of holy character partook. 

And even now imagination fails 

To conjure into song those memories— 

The skipper, tense, an eye upon the sails, 

And taut they are, like floury boards: yet these, 
Lofty in light airs, are but an underwing 

Of a gull against a grey sky, when they lean 

To kiss a wave, when shrouds and halyards sing 
And lee-decks bury to the boat between 

The cabin-skylight and companion. 

And running for to leeward in a race 

Before a gale, the combing seas upon 

Her counter, I recall the master’s face, 

The fearful jibe, as the great boom swung around 
And dived . . . then as she righted, how with joy 
His countenance relit ; for she was sound 

And limber ; did her sinews not employ 

The most skilled from the Itchen and the Test ? 
And yet once, when the waters were as glass, 
When mirrored sails were graven in their rest, 
The foe came, swiftly down a mountain-pass, 
Too suddenly for stateliness to lean 

To its command, and like a bird of prey 
Dismembered wing from limb, and left a mean 
And battered carcase ; yet a mile away 

Were other birds still resting on the tide. 


III. The Hamble River 


And gracious airs, although it harbours pride 
In ruffling capfuls and the courtesies 

Of little sails, and in a gust withheld 

A moment in the branches of an elm ; 

Delighted if the fugitive, impelled 

To brush the waters, finds a ready helm 


Ts Hamble stoops to venture with the breeze, 


POETRY lie 


And dies, a captive in a sail. . . . Some days 
The river shumbers—like that anchored boat 
With huddled figures lying near a maze 

Of tackle in the bows, as all afloat, 

Ashore too in the village and the street 

That tumbles to the river, and the hard 

To land from dinghies, unto weary feet 

More welcome than a deck that heaves toward 
Uncertainty. By an inn-door on the quay 
Leans an old salt, with pipe in mouth, awry, 
To-leeward from sheer habit of the sea, 

In jersey-blue and earrings, with an eye 

Yet bluer, that sleeps only when ashore . . . 
And now the tide is slumbering as he 
Watches an old hulk settle on the floor, 

And yachts swing to their moorings drowsily. 


The Midtnettes 


T eight an ominous 
Ac silence fills the street . . 
At eight-fifteen from tube and ’bus 
Come pattering the feet 
Of shop-girls, “‘ midinettes,”’ 
Pink-stockinged, buff or fawn, 
In helmet, fur-lined coat, the pets 
Of fashion aped, outworn. 
Alone, linked twos or threes, 
From Clerkenwell, the Hams, 
They patter on to Selfridge’s, 
Or Marshall’s, Debenham’s, 
Some scarcely yet sixteen, 
Some happy maybe, kind 
At home, and this one mildly keen— 
But all, alike, resigned. 
To pander to desire 
That tinsel, ribbon brings, 
Or else appease a foreman’s ire 
With sweet, unspoken things— 
This is the daily task— 
Others, to stich and hem 
Too often bend a sadder mask 
O’er toil or stratagem, 
To win approval’s smile— 
A sour-faced termagant. _ 
You, plying needle, dream awhile 
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Of an escort, or its want 

Till seven, till the frocks 

Are folded for the night .. . 
Outside again, the crowding mocks 

At loneliness, and light 

Enchants a boyish face 

Waiting, though not for you... 
When on you patter, quickening pace, 

Toward the Bakerloo. 


Beauty, Unveiled 


RE songs to beauty still tabooed ? 
May not the word 
The flesh record ; 
Each line and curve 
An altar serve 
To pure incarnate maidenhood ? 


Art sings, triumphant, of the nude ; 
Has not Renoir 
Made flesh to choir 
And Rodin hymns 
Of graven limbs ? 
Is poesy the only prude ? 


This godly creature naked came, 
A seed of earth, 
To fruitful birth ; 
Then who should fear 
To be gospeller, 
Lest beauty be a thing of shame ? 


Enough of lips, of starry eyes, 
For verses miss 
Not these to kiss ; 
And to the moon 
Each love-sick loon 
Of braided locks would rhapsodise. 


Nor with such fancies will I vie ; 
But choose the way 
Where shadows play, 
And where they rest 
Between each breast 

And limb of sculptured ivory. 


POETRY Sop 


See, in a light suffused and warm, 
Her body flush 
As roses blush ; 
See, purples lie 
Near, to espy 
The dimpled hollow of her arm. 


And where my halting verse has failed 
In due address 
To loveliness, 
May it inspire 
A poet’s fire 
In praise of beauty unveiled. 


SANDWICH 


THREE EPIGRAMS 


Sleep 


ISES the moon, but we shut out her glow : 

The illumined hours ripple by our side, 

And we are no more conscious of their flow 
Than empty boats tossing on Lethe’s tide. 


Love and the (yn 


OVE, said the cynic, is a week-end guest. 
| Cynic, beware ! If Love invade your rest, 


Confound your wit, harry to death your soul, 
‘Twill be but one small triumph on his roll. 


Helen 


r SHE pale moon more illustrious beams 
As turns the deepening dusk to night : 
So from the darkness of men’s dreams 


The ghost of Helen gathers light. 
GEORGE ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 
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By ARNOLD SMITH 


R. JONES was an elementary schoolmaster and a bachelor of 
shy, retiring disposition. An early disappointment in love was 
responsible for a lonely existence which custom had made 
natural to him. At the time of his extraordinary adventure he 
had become so accustomed to the pleasures of solitude that he preferred 
to take even his Saturday afternoon walks—his sole recreation—without a 
companion. This accounts for the fact that he was alone on the occasion 
of his visit to Godstanely, where he intended to see the recently dis- 
covered twelfth-century frescoes in the old church, which stands about a 
mile from the modern village. : 

Although Godstanely is only about fifteen miles from the metropolis 
and is not more than two-and-a-half miles from Hopton, the nearest 
station on the London and South Eastern Railway, it is for all practical 
purposes very remote. The stream of traffic between London and the 
south coast passes along the main road at the foot of the Downs, unheeding 
the steep and narrow lane which toils tortuously upwards to Godstanely 
through some lovely country, hitherto undesecrated by motor-bus and 
charabanc. The cyclist must follow this lane and make a long detour 
to reach the site of ancient Godstanely and its church, but the pedestrian 
can get to it by a steep path straight over Terrible Down. It may be added 
that the train service to Hopton is entirely worthy of the railway company 
to which this station belongs ; the reader will, therefore, feel little surprise 
when he is told that the tripper rarely finds his way to Godstanely. 

Mr. Jones, however, enjoyed rambling to out-of-the-way places, and 
with the help of his ordnance map he soon discovered the path over the 
Down. After traversing a muddy field of clay and stubble he began to 
climb the billows of smooth green that hide the chalk, till, three-quarters 
of the way up, the path intersected the long line of yews which marks the 
reputed site of the Pilgrims’ Way. Here he paused and took off his 
hat; the day was warm for December. He looked back to the trees 
which hid Hopton from his view and saw, beyond, a wreath of smoke 
marking the passage of a train through the quiet country, and, farther still, 
dark pine-clad slopes, silhouetted against the fainter background of a 
distant ridge. A deep sense of peace stole into his heart. The noisy 
class-room in which he taught, the uncomfortable flat to which he returned 
when his day’s work was done, seemed very far away. Nobody was in 
sight. He felt himself in touch with Nature and with the Past. Here was 
the Pilgrims’ Way: the Old Road along which, centuries before the pil- 
grims—centuries, indeed, before the Romans came, the men of the Stone 
Age had passed on their long journeys to celebrate mysterious rites at 
Stonehenge. What secrets might not lie hidden beneath the sombre shade 
of these ancient yews, what discoveries might here await the spade of the 
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archaeologist ? Imagination could i 

: eople that a 

presences. Mr. Jones shivered i tk eer Toes A aban tay 
+ Sh: in the twilight of the dark over-hanging 

boughs ; he was beginning to grow cold. Some elusive memory seemed 

poeeling. into consciousness, casting its shadow before: the memory 

“ oe and somehow unpleasant. The fluttering of a 

Heres x Re i: . as of one of the yews startled him out of his reverie. 

imb. 

ee Peet are at ce mets - se wad orestea tan 

: € l roaching rustic who greeted him 
with a civil “ N ine? 

fara this the wa ec 2 

% e way to Godstanely church ? ” asked Mr. Jones. 

‘Yes, follow the lane, and when you comes to the cross-roads, go 
et down, a vn up past the vicarage. I’m going that way myself ; 

you if you like. 

Mr. Jones accepted the offer and continued the conversation. “ Do you 
think I can get into the church? I want to see the frescoes. Or shall I 
have to go to the vicarage and ask for the key ? ” 

Vicar, he aren’t been over willing to let strangers into the church since 
he found them painted things. Mostly it’s kept locked ; but bein’ as it’s 
Saturday there might be the woman as does the cleanin’ about somewhere.” 

J Perhaps I ought to call at the vicarage first and ask permission ? ” 
a Well, Ne as eee be. Vicar aren’t best pleased with folks as 
interrupts him Saturday.’ 

““Isn’t the vicar glad to find people taking an interest in his discovery 
and coming to see the church? ” 

“* Well, Mrs. Gant—that’s Vicar’s housekeeper, him bein’ a widower— 
she says to me, bein’ her second cousin like, ‘ I dunno what’s come over 
him,’ she says ; ‘ first he was pleased as Punch when chaps as writes for the 
papers comes and asks him about them picters, and now he’s as cranky as 
I did iS in’ hisself ith them ’ é 

I never did see. Comes of shuttin isself up with them ’orrors,’ she says. 
‘ Porin’ over them and goin’ without his food regular—and there at nights, 
too!’ ” 

“ Ah!” said Mr. Jones, ‘I understand that the fresco represents a 

crude but vigorous conception of Hell.” 

“Well, it aren’t what I calls right, sir—that picter.” 

“Not right ? In the old times when the fresco was painted the cler 
used to think such representations very good for you. People couldn't 
read or write, you know. No education in those days as there is now ! They 
tried to frighten people into goodness by showing them what would 
happen to sinners hereafter.” ro en 

“ May be, but it aren’t to my way of thinkin’, sir, beggin’ pardon for 
the liberty of contradictin’, and it weren’t to the way of thinkin’ of them as 
put plaster over the thing. Best have left the devils under the whitewash.” 

“The mediaeval artists and poets painted hell in lurid colours and we 
prefer it whitewashed, sic tempora mutantur,’ said Mr. Jones sententi- 


ously. 
Ae 
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‘Well, here’s the vicarage, sir, and there’s the church. And darn 
me if that aren’t Mrs. Harris, the cleaner, comin’ out of the gate. She'll 
let you in all right. Good afternoon.” 

“ Good-bye, and thanks!” said Mr. Jones, going quickly to overtake 
Mrs. Harris and explain to her his desire to look over the church. She 
had finished her cleaning and was just going home; she demurred at 
first to Mr. Jones’ proposal that she should leave him the key on condition 
that he brought it back presently to her cottage. “ Do you get teas ? ” he 
said, ‘Perhaps you could accommodate me with some. In the mean- 
time please let me give you this for your trouble.”” A sixpence changed 
hands. Mrs. Harris expressed herself satisfied that Mr. Jones was a person 
to whom the key might be entrusted, and explained the way to her cottage. 
He promised to be with her in about half-an-hour. : 

Mrs. Harris’s cottage was some distance away, and out of sight. Apart 
from the vicarage, which stood in its own grounds not far off, there was 
no house in the immediate vicinity of the church. All trace of the ancient 
town of Godstanely except its mediaeval church had long since disappeared, 
and even the church, as far as its exterior was concerned, had been so much 
restored that Mr. Jones was not inclined to linger outside. He was struck, 
however, by the site of the edifice. It stood on a circular mound and, 
except on one side, where the path led up to the gate, was surrounded by a 
ditch. Could the mound be a tumulus? Mr. Jones did not remember 
that this had been mentioned in the account he had read of the finding of 
the frescoes. Were churches ever built, he wondered, on prehistoric 
burial-grounds ? He must remember to look up that point when he 
got home ; at any rate it was well-known that churches were built some- 
times on the sites of heathen temples, the temples themselves being 
sometimes consecrated to Christian worship. He was thinking of this as 
he proceeded through the porch. He unlocked the door and, leaving the 
key in the lock, entered the church. 

The interior was very small, with ancient beams overhead, and several 
old-fashioned high-backed pews round the pulpit ; but Mr. Jones had no 
attention to spare for these. The whole of the western wall was covered 
by a very remarkable fresco. It was extraordinary that it had not been 
destroyed by some zealous Protestant vicar of the past, and that, instead 
it had been covered up and then forgotten, thus being preserved for the 
curious of a later age. The work was crude but vigorous: twelfth-century 
certainly, but of less artistic merit than is usual in the frescoes of that 
period. The upper section represented the weighing of the good and evil 
deeds of the dead, and the joy of those souls that were saved ; the lower 
section, separated from the upper by a band decorated with what looked 
like cinerary urns, showed the torments of the damned. Intersecting 
the band at right angles so as to form with it a cross, a ladder stretched 
from heaven to hell; from its lower half diminutive human figures were 
tumbling in spite of frantic efforts to clutch the rungs, or, clinging vainly 
to these, were plucked off by gigantic demons with malignant enjoyment, 
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and carried on pitchforks to a boiling cauldron and other forms of punish- 
ment. The leering faces of the devils, their hanging tongues, animal ears, 
huge eyes, and claw-like feet showed gruesome imagination on the part 
of the artist. Mr. Jones bent down to examine the painting more closely. 
Some of the figures were less distinct than others, and the occupations in 
which they were engaged were not always quite clear. In one corner 
especially the details were vague and blurred. Something or other was 
being done by a figure—apparently a demon—whose face was turned away 
and whose hand held some kind of weapon, while other demons, squatting 
on their haunches, looked on. Upon the back of the first demon was painted 
distinctly a neat little quatrefoil in a triple ring. “ The dedication cross, 
muttered Mr. Jones to himself. As he said this he was again aware of the 
feeling that he was on the point of remembering something which he had 
_ unaccountably forgotten. He bent down to look at the cross more closely. 
The plaster on which it was painted and a fragment of stone underneath 
seemed half detached from the wall. Without thinking what he was 
doing Mr. Jones put out his hand and touched it. Immediately the 
fragment fell to the ground, revealing a narrow but apparently deep hole. 
Mr. Jones was horrified by his unintentional act of vandalism. He 
felt like a child who has broken some valuable ornament which he has 
been told not to touch, and at the same time the repressed memory 
which had been beating vainly against the barriers of consciousness 
grew more insistent, colouring his emotional tone. It was a shee 
of something that had happened in his childhood, he felt sure—something 
connected with the dark: perhaps a dream. Yes, it must have cae 
dream. He did not want to remember it. He felt frightened lest it shou 
back. 
E Then his eyes became rivetted to the hole. It was a queer See 
sort of hole. Darkness seemed to be pouring out of it, filling the c Hee ; 
With curiosity and alarm he struck a match and bent down to gts e 
hole more closely. Thus he became aware of a change in e Bute 
of the demon into whose vitals it seemed to lead. Surely Pe oo oe 
were more distinct ! The hole itself—he had not noticed the act oa 
—had a curious likeness to a mouth. ane paket ees ie mk Z : oe: 
i markings. It was a mouth. There, a 
| Beye back Site face—a horrible face—malignant, ae ae ees 
eyes and lustful lips. Mr. Jones gazed HR is srr - a ee ie 
rested on his memory quivere . His s am. 
The OR appeared to be rapidly enlarging and contracting mee a ep 
sucker. The match burnt his fingers and he dropped it ; this res 
him his powers of movement ; he fled and left the aoe i ss 
Jackie Cosstick, a half-witted urchin of twelve, ee a : Gadeeurisly 
errand for his mother and was ee parisien ere deri eorenie 
church, had that December afternoon t q : Sr Ayano p tie 
i lane, which was overshadowed by elms on sides 
Seat met ils fl Go it!” shouted 
lane came dashing a gentleman, coat-tails Mying. 
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Jackie with the irreverence of youth, “‘ you'll catch him.” “ Stick it, 
mister!” he yelled after the retreating figure. At that moment he was 
aware of a rustling in the hedge behind him, and picking up a stone he 
threw it in the direction of the sound. Then something bounded out 
of the ditch, something that might have been a big dog but for its extra- 
ordinary mode of progress ; for it went suddenly up a tree, moving by 
bringing its hindquarters to its head and then elongating its body swiftly, 
just as if it were released by a spring, “‘ like them caterpillars,’ thought 
Jackie afterwards, ‘“‘a-goin’ up bluebells, but, ’struth, what a size! °" He 
stared up into the branches. Then he caught sight of two eyes looking 
down at him—two luminous awful eyes. He darted off in the opposite 
direction to the path of Mr. Jones’s flight and never ceased running till 
he reached his mother’s cottage in New Godstanely. i 

Mr. Jones had instinctively run in the direction of Hopton, looking 
fearfully on either side. He saw nothing, but he was conscious of some 
terrible danger from something which was tracking him, keeping pace with 
him behind the hedgerows. Yet he had an odd sort of assurance that he 
was invisible to it, that he and his pursuer were engaged in a psychic 
game of hide and seek, and that he might escape its notice if he did not 
commit some false move. Physically he was running away; mentally 
he was dodging down byways of the spirit, instinctively making use of 
occult means of protection. He was in two separate modes of existence 
at once. The danger would come if these existences were unified and his 
enemy became aware of him on the physical plane. 

Suddenly he reached the main road to Hopton, and the sight of some 
other pedestrians brought him sharply over the border-line into the world 
of everyday life. In a short time he reached the railway station and 
found himself in due course in the train for home. 

There were several people in the compartment, a third smoker. ‘“‘How 
close it is this evening,” said a lady to her husband. “ I hadn’t noticed 
it; yes, now you mention it, it does seem stuffy,” the husband replied. 
“* Shockin’ bad, these carriages on the South-Eastern,” said another 
passenger, addressing the company generally, “‘ smell always bad, though 
I’ve never noticed one worse than this.” ‘‘ Sulphur—so many tunnels— 
terrible amount of smoke ! ”’ remarked another. 

Mr. Jones said nothing. He was conscious of an oppressiveness in the 
atmosphere. He looked at the faces of his companions ; they all showed 
signs of nervous tension. A grimly unattractive female in the corner was 
regarding him with disapproval. 

The train stopped at the next station, and everybody got out immedi- 
ately except the unattractive female and Mr. Jones. A stout middle-aged 
man was on the point of entering when the lady jumped up exclaiming, 
‘“ I want to get out, let me get out, please.” The stout man made way for 
her and then took his seat. “ She don’t like travelling with young fellows 
like you and me,” he said roguishly to Mr. Jones. ‘‘ Perhaps she doesn’t 
like travelling in a smoker,” Mr. Jones protested feebly. ‘‘ She’s got into 
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a smoker next door,” was the answer. The stout man chuckled and then 
sniffed. His expression changed. The puzzled look had not left his face 
when the train drew up at the Junction and Mr. Jones got out. 

He did not go straight to his flat. His daily housekeeper regularly 
took her evening out on Saturdays, not putting in an appearance again 
till Sunday morning in time to prepare breakfast. He first went to a Lyons’ 
restaurant for some tea. In the brilliant glare of the streets his fantastic 
experience began to fade into unreality. Could he have been the victim 
of an hallucination ? Had he been working too hard, and was his odd 
feeling the result of over-wrought nerves ? What he wanted was amuse- 
‘ment. The “Pictures”? No, a rattling good farce—something to 
make him forget: that was the best way of spending the evening. He 
boarded a motor-bus for the Hilarity. 

In the pleasure of witnessing the performance Mr. Jones for a time com- 
pletely lost his burden of fear; and, afterwards, at a restaurant, he did 
justice to a nice little supper. Like Tam O’Shanter he sallied forth 
little caring for the miles that separated him from home ; but the courage 
with which he mounted the bus had nearly evaporated by the time he 
got off at the nearest point to his destination and thought of his cold and 
cheerless home-coming. Unhappy bachelor! Better an irate spouse, 
“nursing her wrath to keep it warm’’, than the empty flat, reached by 
five flights of stairs and unlit by any glow of welcome, where he must get 
for himself such comfort as a man needs after an hour’s ride on a bus in 
winter, or go uncomforted straight to bed. The electric light on the stair- 
case in the block of flats where he lived, pretentiously styled Duke’s 
Mansions, was always switched off at 11 p.m., and it was now past mid- 
Per i i i i f matches 

. Jones picked his way up the staircase with the help of matches, 
which pe nae one after Gare and kept alight as long as he could 
There were anxious intervals between the going out of one match and t 5 
lighting of the next. What if something were awaiting him at the top an 
Gere ec now peering down at him over the balustrade? He with diffi- 
culty refrained from looking upwards. Instead, he fell to doing odd yang 

tect himself from the unseen terror—odd occult things, prompte 
ee knows ?) by inherited memories : the sort of things children do in 
dread of the dark. He gaa ue ae In sey secures ep es peeks 
difficult to do this properly while holding the match-box. y beans 

i linoleum on a particular portion of the 
Bap toon down.on | Dag pai third banister. Above all, he must 
Ne eee cach Hight with his right footimty All.thesc 
pee Ai ai ee ee PAT of his cleverness in out- 
difficulties oe : f nted the number of stairs 
witting his antagonist. He had never before cou ss Rose 
: h flight. Odd or even? The even number would be ae y- He 
Be iccen: tw lve. Thank Heaven there wasn’t a thirteenth ! He reache 
ee aha e fel - but what might lie behind it ? He inserted his key 
Biche in fealie, the match in his left hand lasting just long enough for 
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him to do this; for a few seconds he listened in the darkness ; then, 
taking a deep breath—which he must hold until he reached the safety of 
his room—he threw the door open to its full extent and rushed for the 
switch of the electric light in the hall. In another second he was panting 
and safe behind the locked door of his study. 

Mr. Jones was a student of German, and it happened that Goethe’s 
Faust was lying on the table and that it caught his eye. He remembered 
the scene in which Faust conjures the spirits, and thought of the magical 
symbols of the pentagram, or Solomon’s Seal—a symbol ever potent to 
protect the student of the Black Art from the perils of his calling. In 
a moment he was down on his knees, drawing on the floor with a piece of 
chalk which he providentially had with him in his waistcoat pocket. He 
moved about while doing this, in order that he might have a fortification 
large enough to lie down in. He was very careful about the join of the 
angles and about seeing that no part of himself projected beyond the figure 
whilst he drew. During the time that he was engaged in this work he be- 
came conscious of a growing oppressiveness of the atmosphere: a dark 
cloud seemed to be forming between himself and the electric light. Sud- 
denly, while he was putting the finishing touch to the last apex, the light 
went out. He was aware of a faint luminosity near the door. He watched 
it from his knees. Then it seemed to contract and grow less vague ; 
gradually it took shape—the shape of the face that had glared at him froin 
the fresco. Something seemed to snap in his brain and he swooned. 

It was daylight when he came back to consciousness out of a par- 
ticularly vivid dream of dramatic intensity, in which he had figured as 
the principal actor. He had been in a procession of youths and maidens, 
who sang as they danced round him and by his side. He knew, and the 
knowledge made him proud, that he was the central figure of the pro- 
cession and an object of reverence to his companions. The procession 
was approaching Godstanely church. Then the church disappeared and 
in its stead there was a mound on which stood the white-robed figures of 
old men with long snowy beards; they were grouped around a great 
slab of stone, which was supported by two others. One of the white-robed 
figures, wearing a mask, advanced, and kneeling, proffered him with both 
hands a goblet from which he was to drink, but to which he was reluctant 
to put his lips. ‘Then he was suddenly seized from behind, and at this 
moment the mask fell off and revealed the leering countenance of the 
devil in the fresco. He struggled in vain. The face came nearer with 
protruding tongue, which quivered with eagerness. He was suffocated 
by the monster’s foul breath. Then a drum began to beat, and the sound 
got louder and louder, till suddenly he was awake and the tapping resolved 
itself into a repeated knocking at the door. 

“Are you there, Mr. Jones?” It was the voice of his housekeeper. 
“‘ Whatever is the matter, sir? The front door’s wide open and the electric 
light left on,” 


“I came in late and forgot,” said Mr. Jones, opening the door of his 
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toom. *" The fact is,” he went on, noticing that his housekeeper was look- 
ing at him with surprise, ‘“‘ I had a fit or something —No, I’m all right now; 
get me some breakfast as soon as you can.” ; 

“ That I will, sir ; you look as if you had seen a ghost. And the damp 
has got in terrible ; look at the marks on the walls. It gave me a turn, 
it did, when I came in ; I thought it was burglars.” 

While having breakfast Mr. Jones reflected. He felt that he was in deep 
_ waters spiritually, and that he must obtain advice. What better person 

before whom to lay his peculiar experiences than the vicar of Godstanely ? 
He would explain to him what had happened in the church and offer to 
make such reparation as was possible. He would tell him of his super- 
natural visitant—if indeed the thing were not an hallucination ; in the 
latter case he must see a brain specialist. 

Mr. Jones ascertained from a time table that there was an early train 
on Sunday mornings to Hopton. As he breakfasted at 8.30 he reckoned 
that he could just catch it, and that he would have time enough to get to 
Godstanely for the morning service. He left with this object, after giving 
his housekeeper, who begged him to stay at home and rest, certain in- 
structions. 

The journey was uneventful. He arrived just as the service was about 
to begin. As he entered the church he glanced nervously at the fresco, 
his eyes seeking the spot where the dedication cross had been. The light 
was too dim for him to distinguish any details, but he thought that there 
was some difference between the fresco as it was and as it had been when 
he had last seen it. He had no time for close observation while he was 
conducted to a pew. 

As the service droned its way along, the small size of the church en- 
abled Mr. Jones to study the vicar’s appearance attentively. He was a 
smallish man with deeply-lined face ; he might have been fifty years of 
age or more. He had a noble forehead, but a cast in his left eye rendered 
his appearance unprepossessing. His expression was both haughty and 
furtive. It reminded the schoolmaster oddly of a colleague he had once 
had—a secretive sort of man whom he had disliked, and who, as it turned 
out, had a guilty secret. By the time the sermon began Mr. Jones felt that 
it would be difficult to approach such a person as the vicar on the subject of 
his visit. The sermon itself, however, was to give him an opening. —_ 

The text was from II Samuel : “‘ He hath cut off those that have familiar 
spirits and the wizards out of the land ”, and the preacher, apropos of 
Saul’s visit to the witch of Endor, spoke of the long-continued efforts of 
mankind to obtain knowledge of the future by consulting the dead. It 
was clear that he had studied necromancy deeply ; indeed, he spoke as one 
having a first-hand knowledge of the subject. So interspersed, however, 
was his sermon with Latin quotations and references to cabalistic writings 
that it almost certainly remained unintelligible to his rustic congregation. 
He was like a man soliloquising rather than preaching, and his delivery, 
moreover, was faulty, so that, had it not been for Mr. Jones’s intense 
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interest in the subject matter, he would probably have failed to follow 
the thread. On happening to look round he saw from their vacant expres- 
sions that few people besides himself were listening to the pe One 
passage struck Mr. Jones particularly. It concerned the visi ility of spirits 
to some persons while they remained invisible to others who were present, 
and it offered an explanation of the general invisibility of the spirit world. 
The explanation was mathematical and involved the fourth dimension. 
We ourselves are unable even to imagine an object which has not three 
dimensions. We may, however, by analogy, obtain some notion of the way 
in which the spirit world, which ts of four dimensions, can, exceptionally, 
become visible. If, for example, there were a two-dimensional world— 
a world in which there existed length and breadth but no thickness— 
the inhabitants of this world would clearly be unable to perceive the ex- 
istence of such a world as ours. A three-dimensional object, though quite 
close, would remain invisible unless it happened to impinge on their two- 
dimensional world, and, if it did so, it would itself appear as an object 
of two dimensions. Hence, a four-dimensional object impinging on our 
world would appear as a thing of three dimensions, though at the same 
time, since it belonged to a Space which was not ours, it would remain 
what we call immaterial. Only those people who were attuned, as it were, 
by some mental twist to this unseen world would in certain circum- 
stances obtain sight of it. The preacher went on to speak of the important 
scientific knowledge and power which might be obtained by such persons, 
and he hinted darkly at ways by which the ‘‘twist’’ might be naturally or 
artificially produced. The secret of the method had been known to 
certain adepts in the Middle Ages, but the Church had set her face against 
such researches, the more so as they involved propitiation by sacrifice. 
In this connection the symbols of religion were Ms cosmic significance and 
implied meanings which even the most learned could not understand. 
At this point Mr. Jones thought the preacher glanced in the direction of 
the fresco, but, as if recalling his wandering attention, he then continued 
in a more conventional manner. He wound up his discourse with an 
appeal to his congregation to observe a Christian humility and to accept 
Divine Providence without seeking curiously to enquire into matters too 
deep for human understanding. 

At the end of the service Mr. Jones waited till the rest of the con- 
gregation had dispersed and then knocked at the door of the vestry 
which, upon an invitation to come in, he entered. ‘‘ Might I presume 
to have a word with you, sir?” he asked in a faltering voice. He met an 
answering look of surprise. 

“It is about the fresco—” 

“ Surely this is hardly a time—”’ 


““T beg your pardon for my intrusion, but it is in connection with your 


sermon ; I want to explain that I was in the church yesterday and some- 
thing happened—an accident.” 


* An accident ? ”’ said the vicar in astonishment. 


~ 
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Sek touched the fresco ; I don’t know why ; I really had not the least 
intention of—” 

“What ! you touched the fresco?” interrupted the vicar, with rising 
wrath, “You dared to lay your finger on a priceless, on a unique piece of 
work of the most sacred, I say, sir, of the most sacred—” his indignation 
choked his utterance. 

“JT am very sorry,” said Mr. Jones lamely. 

“What damage did you do?” said the vicar, restraining himself with 
an effort. “ Come with me.” He hurried out of the vestry into the 
church, followed by Mr. Jones, and went up to the fresco, at which he 
gazed with anxious enquiry. “‘ You see, it was like this,” said Mr. Jones, 
plunging into his story, “ the cross on the back of the demon was some- 
how loose—that demon there.”’ He pointed to the thin gap, hardly notice- 
able to the casual eye. Then he started back in amazement. Where was the 
demon ? Around the hole the fresco was a blank. There was no sign of 
any further injury, but the figure, so clearly visible yesterday, with its 
unspeakable hinder face, had simply vanished as if it had never been. 
“Tt’s gone ; it got out and followed me,” said Mr. Jones, clutching at the 
vicar’s arm, “ Oh! what is to be done? Hell is loose !”’ The vicar was 
staring in the direction indicated by the schoolmaster’s outstretched 
finger. “ This is very curious,” he said in an altered tone, “ Very curious 
indeed,” he repeated, looking now at Mr. Jones and now at the fresco. 
Then the tide of his anger welled up. “ You meddling idiot,” he exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘ you sacrilegious fool; you have removed the Seal. Where is it? 
What have you done with it ?”’ 

“The Seal? The Cross ?”’ said Mr. Jones. 

He stooped and picked up from the corner a small piece of stone, turn- 
ing it over as he did so. “‘ Here it is, look !’ he cried, showing the quatre- 
foil on the back. He placed it in the outstretched hand of the vicar ; it 
seemed strangely heavy for such an object. No sooner had the latter touch- 
ed it than he let it fall as if it had been of molten metal. Fury blazed in his 
eyes. He seemed about to strike Mr. Jones. “ Damn the thing !,” he 
shouted, ‘“‘Out of my presence, impostor! Your story is a lie; there was 
nothing—nothing, I tell you—nothing !’? He pushed Mr. Jones out of the 
church, locked the door, and hurried in the direction of his house, leaving 
the schoolmaster even more puzzled than frightened in the porch. “ Mad!” 
he whispered to himself, “‘ stark mad! And he cursed the Cross !”” He 
looked round fearfully. 

Mr. Jones retraced his steps slowly along the lane and over the Down 
till he reached the Pilgrims’ Way. A line from Lycidas kept repeating 
itself in his mind: ‘‘ The golden opes, the iron shuts amain.” The 
iron shuts amain: the key of Hell! Who shouid shut it again, if once it 
were opened ? “ He called it the Seal,” he muttered. He sat down under 
the shadow of the same yew beneath which he had rested the day before. 
His hand mechanically sought his pocket for his pipe and encountered a 
packet of sandwiches which his housekeeper had pressed upon him when 
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he left the flat ; she had also handed him his flask. He ate the food and 
quenched his thirst. The flask was very welcome. He noticed to his sur- 
prise that he felt much easier than he had before his interview with the 
vicar. The danger seemed to have receded. Might there not be some occult 
means of preventing its return ? Atonement—propitiation—had not the 
vicar said something about propitiation in his sermon ? He looked about 
him, at the dark foliage overhead and the thick twisted roots at his feet, 
with flints lying here and there in the soft mould. He picked up some and 
examined them curiously. 

_ Late that afternoon Mr. Jones returned to Godstanely churchyard. 
How he had spent his time after his lunch and what he did that evening 
in the churchyard were matters which he could never afterwards clearly 
remember. He moved as one in a dream. Indeed it was the memory of 
his previous night’s dream that apparently prompted his actions, and when 
subsequently he tried to disentangle the dream vision from the reality the 
two got fantastically mixed. There was a dragging of stones together, and 
the building of a sort of altar on a spot surrounded by trees. ‘Then there 
was a ritual which the moon shone upon through the branches. There 
were shadowy spectators and shadowy helpers. Ultimately he found 
himself in a dazed condition at the railway station. On his way home the 
cloud upon his intelligence gradually lifted ; but for the rest of that even- 
ing and the whole of the next day he felt like one who is convalescent 
after an illness, too weak for mental exertion and disinclined to face the 
unpleasant. Nevertheless he went to school on Monday, and routine 
carried him through his work. Naturally he said nothing to anybody 
about his experiences during the week-end. He turned upon them a blind 
eye. If the subject recurred to him, he told himself that he had been the 
victim of his imagination. 

On Tuesday morning, however, as he read his newspaper at breakfast, 
he experienced a great shock. A paragraph headed “‘ Mysterious Death 
of a Clergyman ” caught his eye. What he read was as follows : 

An unfortunate and up to the present inexplicable tragedy has cast a gloom over 
the village of Godstanely, near Hopton, where for the last twenty-two years the 
Rev. Augustine B. Brandon, M.A. (Oxon.) has been the esteemed incumbent of 
the parish. It will be remembered in archaeological circles that a short while since 
the reverend gentleman earned the gratitude of all virtuosos by discovering on the 
wall of Godstanely church an exquisite fresco said to belong to the twelfth century, 
and which he munificently restored at his own expense. Early yesterday morning 
the body of the unfortunate clergyman was found by a parishioner not far from the 
sacred edifice. Dr. Boodle, who is the nearest medical practitioner, was immediate- 
ly sent for, and on his arrival pronounced life to be extinct. It transpired that the 
deceased had left the vicarage at 9 p.m. on the previous evening, apparently for a 
stroll, as was his wont, telling his housekeeper not to sit up for him should he 
return after ten. When found, the body was adjacent to a slab of stone over which 
it is believed, the elderly vicar had stumbled in the dark, thus injuring his head upon 
an ancient implement known to antiquarians as a “‘celt”” which was lying by his 
side. The learned archaeologist possessed several such curiosities in his collection 
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and it is surmised he was carrying the instrument in his hand, though for what 
purpose is beyond conjecture. As to whether his death, however, was the result of 
an accident of this nature has been discredited by some. Our special correspondent 
learns that a village lad named John Cosstick deposes to having seen on Saturday 
evening in the vicinity of the church a large animal which he took to be a mad dog 
and from which he narrowly escaped. The torn condition of the deceased gentle- 
man’s clothes and the trampled state of the adjacent ground might lend foundation 
to the hypothesis that Mr. Brandon was the victim of a ferocious attack by an 
animal of this description ; the theory however has not gained credence with the 
guardians of law and order. It was found that the features of the corpse were much 
contorted, and it is feared that the unfortunate gentleman suffered great pain as he 
lay in extremis. It would be beyond the limits of our space to adequately portray 
the consternation into which the tragedy has plunged the erstwhile happy village 
of Godstanely. 


Mr. Jones sat staring at his paper, while his bacon and eggs grew colder 
and colder, unheeded, on his plate. 
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PHRONYMOS 


By E. R. MORROUGH (ABU NADAAR) 


ESCENDING from the desert for the first time into the wide 

shallow depression which is called the Wadi Abu Libaan, you 

would be surprised to find in one end of it the smoke of a factory. 

It is such a blatant contrast to the primitive emptiness of the 
surrounding desert. Twenty years ago the factory was not there; in~ 
perhaps another thirty years, when the phosphate deposits will have been | 
worked out, the factory will be no more, and the secular silence will heal 
over the place which the workings have been suffered to disturb for a little 
while. 

I know the wadi intimately because I was engineer in that factory for 
several years. It was not really in my line. By inclination I am a studious 
sort of soul in a diffuse and dilettante fashion. But I picked up some 
knowledge of engineering during the war and afterwards one was glad to 
get what one could. Considering my small qualifications I was lucky to 
get the job in the factory in the Wadi Abu Libaan. It was quite a big show ; 
apart from the factory plant we ran fifty miles of light railway connecting 
us with the Nile Valley, we had a regular little town of about six hundred 
imported labourers and their families, we pumped our water out of an 
artesian well, and we made our own electric light. My predecessor had been 
a Glasgow Scot who had achieved the difficult task of getting so much whis- 
key inside his skin that he couldn’t do his work properly. Things had 
been let go a bit, and for the first few weeks after my arrival I divided my 
time between work and sleep without an hour over for anything else. 

Up at the other end of the wadi, ten miles away, but as remote from our 
world as if it had been ten thousand, there was a Coptic monastery. It 
was the only habitation of men for hundreds of miles in that direction, and _ 
from what little the other Europeans at the factory could tell me the in- — 
habitants were not much like men anyway. As the only fixed point in the 
whole vast monotonous desert which surrounded the wadi, the monastery 
naturally became my objective on the first occasion when I could manage a 
few hours’ freedom. I shall never forget that morning. It was the Feast 
of Meat and the labourers all had the day off for their gorge of mutton, I 
started early on the old factory horse ; at the beginning of April, midday 
is already unpleasantly hot in the wadi. I kept a bit above the wadi floor, 
where the going was harder, and drew great breaths of the clean sterile air 
which is about the only thing the Libyan desert produces. It was lovely to 
be away from the smell of hot oil and hot Egyptian labourers. From where 
I was on the flank of ‘the wadi I had an enormous view of gently undulat- 
ing gravelly desert, absolutely naked and barred here and there with patches 
of bright yellow sand. Down below me lay that queer lake, Mallahet 
Daoud, filled with bitter water which is coloured like claret by some 
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microscopic organism. All round shone that peculiarly brilliant tenuous 
air of early morning in the desert, and above, a hard unspotted blue sky 
descended to meet the rim of the desert as clean cut as the rim of a copper 
bowl. The bifasciated larks were singing and mating in the patches of soft 
sand. Some people say that the nightingale is the only bird which achieves 
a crescendo on the same note. The bifasciated lark does it too ; he climbs a 
few feet into the air singing that one note louder and louder, pauses at the 
top, then flings himself down towards the ground whirling his wings all 
ways at once and chanting five monotonous notes like five blows on a tiny 
silver anvil. Far off this song of the bifasciated lark sounds like a jingling 
3 spurs ; it is strangely in accord with the fine-drawn clarity of the open 
esert. 

I had the monastery in sight almost all the way. As I drew near I passed 
through a sandy patch where there seemed to be the mummified remnants 
of a garden and a palm grove. The monastery itself stood up four-square 
with great high walls over which none of its internal structure appeared, 
so that it looked like a box dropped down in that flat desert. I should 
judge that the walls were forty feet high. There was one small door 
heavily studded with nails, on which I knocked without any result. Then 
I saw a frayed and knotted rope near it, which, on being pulled, agitated a 
cracked bell right at the top of the wall. Some minutes after its jangling 
had ceased, a brown-robed figure appeared on the little platform overhead, 
- scrutinised me and finally greeted me in Arabic. It promised to come down 
and open the door. 

With very little delay I was being ushered in by a small party of monks 
who seemed very really pleased to see me. I stepped out of the lively desert 
air and immediately found myself in what impressed me more every 
moment as a living tomb. The towering walls cut off all the breeze so that 
the air within was still and fetid. The mental atmosphere, when I had had 
time to savour it, gave me exactly the same feeling. The space within the 
walls was almost filled with a variety of buildings, all more or less tumble- 
down and none of them possessing the least architectural merit. In the 
corners were frank heaps of ruins. As the monks led me across a slovenly 
wreck of a garden and up the rickety stairs to the guest-room I had time to 
take stock of them. Not one showed a glimmer of intellect ; with a 
startling similarity each whiskered face was broad, heavy and brutishly 
stupid. You would have said that their strongest mental characteristic 
was a purblind stubbornness. At the gabbling sound of our passage other 
sleepy-looking tousled heads poked out of doors and dens and peered at 
me. A little infantile curiosity seemed the limit of their mental activities. 
Yes, particularly do I remember the heaviness of feature and their great 
leathery ears. They were all so much alike that they might have been 
members of one idiot family. pug 

The monks were proud of their guest-chamber with its Austrian carpet 

and bent-wood chairs and its oleos of defunct patriarchs. 
The abbot was a surprisingly young man clothed in black robes which 
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failed to confer on him a shred of dignity. He sniggered as he greeted me 
and he punctuated our laborious conversation with sniggers. He ordered 
mint tea, and I offered him a cigarette with an apologetic enquiry whether 
his rule permitted him to smoke. “ Oh, yes,” he answered, and took one, 
sniggering : ‘‘ but not before the face of the patriarch.” 

He proposed to show me round the monastery and led me out of that 
stuffy flea-ridden room. We picked our way up and down passages, 
through incense-smelling churches hung with ostrich eggs, and through 
ruinous crypts. He showed me illuminated Coptic texts of which none of 
the brethren could read a word. Everywhere reigned dirt and disorder 
transcending experience, and everywhere drab-robed figures accompanied 
us, exhaling odours. This efflorescence of decay struck me as more horrible 
than the calamitous squalor of a front-line trench. The monks’ stunted 
minds stood out as plainly as solid things, and they were hateful mis- 
shapen dwarfs. Occasionally one of them capered feebly. I remember how 
one assiduous host patted me on the shoulder as the Egyptian peasants 
will, ingratiatingly. “‘ We’re all Christians, mush kade ?”’ he said. They 
were infinitely horrible and infinitely pitiful. 

As it was spring the place was full of unexpected migrant birds. I 
saw a wryneck drinking at the splashings from the well and bright ortolans 
feeding on some grain the monks had spread out to purify in a sunny corner. 
I felt that before that day I had never properly appreciated the lightsome- 
ness and beauty of birds. 

“Will your Excellency like to see our Old Man ? ”’ asked the abbot, and 
sniggered. He led me down an alley more noisome than the rest, flanked 
on one side by a row of open dens. Holy men sat in them wrapped in holy 
filth, direct descendants of the early Christian ascetics. We stopped 
before one hole and peered in at what looked very like a corpse. It sat 
cross-legged with its back against the wall, quite motionless, with its eyes 
shut in its deathly face. It was filthy, with all the accumulations of many 
years of neglect, as smeared and bleared and crusted with dirt and dust as 
a human body can be that ever moves its position at all. Emaciated, and 
with a matted grimy beard, it looked most drearily ancient. It was dressed 
in the usual fusty robe and it wore a skull-cap on its bald yellow pate. Yet 
it differed from its fellow-monks in something other than mere degree of 
decrepitude. With its straight well-cut nose, its features could never have 
been broad and flat like theirs. It was queer, but that squalid immobile 
figure seemed to droop with something more than age pressing it down. Its 
cell was bare except for a chipped goulleh of water and a fragment of straw 
mat in which I could see the vermin heaving. The floor was covered with 
the casual filthiness of untold years. 

The abbot was speaking. “‘ No one knows how long he has been here. 
He is older than all the sons of Adam. Brother Masa’oud has lived sixty- 
five years in the monastery and he remembers seeing him just the same in 
this cell, looking just as old, when he first came. Sometimes his bread and 
water are not touched for days and we think he is surely dead at last. He 
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never says a word to us, but once in a way h 
us can understand. Some say they have ae = ssa = his tae . 

But I was thinking that this ancient wreck must have been here wh 
Curzon came through Egypt a hundred years ago, ransacking the wane t ee 
ies for their neglected manuscripts. In his ’ book Monatfen : the 
Levant he tells how he came to this very place and found oe 
eevesnd years old littering the floor and illuminated setae fee 
Bone aati: pickle-jars. ‘These modern monks don’t even make pickles, 

Then turning to the abbot I said : “‘ Is there an iti i 
man named Curzon coming here a hundred years ners eres 

The abbot was about disclosing the blankness of his mind on the subject 
of Curzon, with his usual ingratiating snigger, when I noticed that ‘the 
image had opened its eyes. They were horny and quite vacant. 

3 But perhaps your brother Masa’oud remembers having heard of 
aes I urged. “ You know, Curzon, the man who took away some old 

At my repetition of the name an incredible thing happened : the horny 
eyes turned their gaze on me and the image made a noise in its throat. The 
little knot of monks round me murmured with astonishment. It seemed 
just as if the voice were rusty with disuse, for at a second attempt it 
managed to produce sounds which were at least articulate. The language 
wasn’t Arabic. Such a weary remote voice it was, like the whisper of some- 
one very ill at the other end of a tunnel. I could make nothing of it. Time 
was getting on, and I would have turned away, but those horny eyes were 
steadily fixed on me. The voice tried again. By heavens, it was Greek ! 
Not the Greek my electrician at the factory talked to my engine-driver 
nor the Greek of the Alexandria cotton-broker, but ancient Greek. I was 
back in school again, construing. 

“‘ T knew Curzon,” the image was saying. ‘“ Curzon talked with me.” 

I stared at him. That would make him a hundred and ten years old at 
the very least. And as I stared it seemed not at all hard to believe. Surely 
no human being could grow to look so utterly ancient, could accumulate 
s0 much dirt in the furrows of his skin in less than a century. Yet somehow 
4 hea true that that deplorable figure had dignity as his fellow-monks 

ad not. 

The East has a pleasant way of addressing an old man as “‘ father.” 
I found it come as naturally to my tongue as if I had been talking to some 
eres Sheikh-el-Islam in silk kuftan. Fumbling with my Greek I 
said : 

_ “Qh, my father, you must have been very young then, perhaps only a 
boy. Curzon was here a hundred years ago.” 

The reply came without hesitation, and the monks who understood not a 
word, swayed and murmured to hear their old image talk like a live being. 

‘ T was old then, O blessed speaker of Greek. Just as I am now, so that 
Curzon too called me Father. He asked me many things and I told him 
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what I knew. And especially he was curious about Ibn Batuta and marvell- 
ed that I should have known him.” : 

Ibn Batuta? Ibn Batuta? It was the name of the insatiable Arab 
geographer who spent his life in wandering beyond the confines of the 
then known world. He even got across the Sahara to the Niger. But he 
was dead six hundred years. He could not be the man the ancient was 
talking about. Who was the other Ibn Batuta ? 

“ Oh, my father,” I said again, “‘ I too would gladly hear of this Ibn 
Batuta. The name has an Arab sound, and when was an Arab entertained 
within these walls ? ” 

The still figure sat as if carved, but the voice answered me, infinitely — 
dim and weary : 

“How should I know how many years it was ago? He came with a 
letter to the Patriarch from Khalid, Governor of Alexandria. He could 
never rest and he was going south by the desert road to the edge of the 
world where the gold comes from. An Arab, yes. But he had studied Greek, 
and he took down in his tablets everything I could tell him about Valens 
the accursed and the times of the Emperor Justinian. For I forget no- 
thing.” 

Worse and worse. The image was claiming now to be contemporary 
with the Roman Empire in Egypt, claiming an age of some fourteen 
hundred years. I pulled myself together and looked at a comfortably — 
mundane gecko catching flies on the wall of the cell. It was rather like the 
image, with the same greyish-yellow folded skin. The by-standers, in- 
capable of sustained attention to anything, faded away, back to their 
habitual vacant idleness. The atmosphere of the place was as deadly as 
ever. Yes, it must be the mephitic atmosphere getting at my brain. It’s 
rot, I said to myself. If Curzon talked to a man six hundred or fourteen 
hundred years old, he’d have been sure to mention it in his book. It’s 
just the sort of thing anyone would mention in a book of travels. And 
then immediately I could see why he wouldn’t have. Simply because no 
one would have believed him. But so far as I could recollect, Ibn Batuta 
also had neglected to mention having met a man eight hundred years old— 
as the image would have been in his time—and did you ever hear of a 
mediaeval traveller who would have refrained from putting such a tit-bit 
in his memoirs ? It would be nearly as good as the dog-headed men. But 
then suppose Ibn Batuta didn’t live to use all his notes? He survived one 
journey across the Sahara, but there is many a hazard on the road the old 
image had just said he was following, when he passed through the Wadi 
Abu Libaan. Hang it, here I was back again almost believing in the im- 

ssible. If it was fiction, what conceivable motive could the ancient have 
in suggesting such a story ? The evidence of the abbot was quite definite 
that he had been here many, many years, holding no communication with 
his fellows. He didn’t look disposed to play practical jokes ; a hundred 
years or so—at the least—alone in that fusty den would not cultivate a 
sense of humour. There was that queer little item too of the bread“and 
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water going untouched for days at a time. I shook myself and tried again 
for a foothold in the commonplace. 

“ Can you talk no Arabic, O my father ? I little thought to find here one 
speaking the pure tongue of ancient Greece.” 

“ That Greek is my native language,” came the answer, “‘ How should 
I talk as these men talk ? These many, many years I have been too old to 
learn a new thing. How many years since Christ was born?” I told him. 
“Then it is thirteen hundred years that I have been able to learn nothing, 
and ”—the voice paused and dropped a tone—“ forget nothing . . . for- 
get nothing . . . forget nothing . . . To sit here century after century 
and watch the patch of sun creep a little further into the cell day after day 

. and feel it scald and wither me at midsummer, . . . and feel the 
lice feeding on my body and watch the patch of sun decline, . . . and 
forget nothing.” ‘The voice grew inexpressibly mournful. “ Forget no- 
thing. . . . forget nothing. . . .” 

At the utter hopelessness of that reiteration I could no longer disbelieve 
that I was in the presence of either the mad or the impossible. There was 
actually moisture in those horny eyes, moisture which ran a little way and 
dried in the filth on the ravaged cheeks. It reminded me of the spring of 
water in the Wadi Na’omiya, which wells up between dry hot stones and 
after running a little way is lost in the sand. 

The eyes were closed again now and the head was bowed. I waited a 
while for any further signs of animation, and then, murmuring a farewell, 
I turned away. en 

Back at the factory, at my work and at night in bed, I found myself 
thinking continually of that strange figure adrift in time. How could his 
tale be true ? Of course, during that summer I went to the monastery 
again, and then often, whenever | could spare the time. Usually he seemed 
to know me and often he spoke. Gradually, piece by piece, I learned his 
story. You must imagine what follows to have been gleaned in the course 
of many hours spent in the mouth of his den, sometimes in the morning 
when the hissing clouds of flies took refuge in the shadow of the cell, away 
from the white-hot sunshine, sometimes in the evening when a sweet cool 
breeze was running over the desert outside the towering walls, and inside 
the air grew damp and heavier with the smells of that horrid place. You 
must imagine the old man talking inconsecutively, sometimes with an 
approach to senile garrulity, but always in the weary drone, with long 
pauses, of a very old man crushed in spirit. 

It seems that in the world of men he had been called Phronymos and 
he was the son of a praetor of Alexandria about the beginning of the fifth 
century A.D. How preposterous it seemed to hear such a creature talking 
of his father! He must, I think, have been a good-looking youth, not un- 
mindful of the pleasures of wine and women. But he was something very 
different from the average young man about town of his day. He and his 
brothers were filled with a lively curiosity about the nature of things, and 
especially of winged things. I take it that they did not worry much about 
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religion. There were plenty of others to do that in the most furiously 
theological city the world has ever seen. On the contrary, they would spend 
hours on the sandhills watching a wasp stuff her nesting-hole with insect 
prey. And after the rare cloudy nights of spring and autumn when legions 
of birds used to dash themselves against the light on the pharos, the young 
Phronymos and his brother used to sort over the dead birds on the pave- 
ment below and tried to fit them with the names given by Pliny. Or they 
would row out in their own galley to the islet of Karmynthos—which I 
take to be what we call Agami now—and watch the tired birds drop in 
with the dawn. The young men had a healthy scepticism regarding a good 
many of Pliny’s particulars, his kingfishers’ nests, his owl which “ never 
flies where it intends but is borne off aslant,” and the rest of his preposter- 
ous avifauna. They were actually planning to write a book of birds and 
beasts of their own. If that book, and others like it, could have been 
written, the mediaeval copyists would have had something worth trans- 
cribing. Then when Phronymos was twenty-five the plague came to 
Alexandria and laid its finger on him. In his extremity he vowed his life 
to the God of the Christians if he survived ; and so I conceive that the 
Eastern Roman Empire lost a natural philosopher of whom there were 
few enough, and gained a saint, a class of creature which was being bred 
in increasing numbers every year. The young man stuck to his vow. He 
put away the pleasures of the mind and the body and marched off south and 
west into the desert. 

I suppose it was natural that a man of such active mind should fling 
himself headlong into the life which his rashness had forced upon him... . 
He was abdicating an intelligent interest in the affairs of the world. The 
only way he could hold himself on that hard unchosen way was by dra- 
gooning himself with a new enthusiasm, a passionate asceticism. Imagine 
then that young Alexandrian, curled, clean-limbed and handsome, shortly 
become a frousy unkempt coenobite, unwashed to the glory of the Most 
High, living in a burrow scooped in the sand above the Wadi Abu Libaan. 
Phronymos became Theophraste the hermit : but I shall always speak of 
him by his first name because when I knew him it was his worldly per- 
sonality which was the more alive in his brain. He must soon have been 
but one of hundreds of such devotees, both male and female, but some 
pre-eminent fury in his flagellations and his fasting must have attracted 
the attention of that colony of new barbarians. When a church and 
monastery were built he was respectfully entreated from his solitary burrow 
to become its first superior. For as long as fifty or sixty years he seems to 
have held that honourable office, continually mortifying the flesh, and never 
allowed by the rules of the community to wash. Indeed while still Ighou- 
menos he became as I saw him then. He never told me much of this 
period of his life but I gather that, inflexible in the service of his God, he 
spared neither himself nor others. One summer day a worn-out woman 
of the desert people with a child came praying outside the gate for water 
and rest. She had dropped behind a caravan and got lost. One or two of 
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the weaker brethren would have succoured her, but he reminded them 
sternly of the prohibition of their rule : no woman might enter their gates, 
much less might one of the brethren touch her. So the sun blazed down on 
the woman and child until they called and wept no more. 

It might be a night or two afterwards that a vision appeared to Phrony- 
mos, awake and praying in his cell. It was not the first by any means, but 
this time it was a figure splendid and shining which he took to be the 
Archangel Michael. And he spoke to him thus: “ Thy deeds for the 
Lord’s sake are regarded. Not hunger, nor thirst, nor heat, nor cold, nor 
fire, nor water, nor pestilence, nor poison, nor violence shall touch thee. 
As thou art, so shalt thou be.” Then Phronymos understood that he was 
not to die, and when he told the brethren they rejoiced greatly at the 
divine favour shown to their abbot. 

Now when this happened Phronymos was already old, very old, worn 
with asceticisms and very filthy, just as he was when I saw him. In all 
those succeeding centuries he never altered by a hair or a wrinkle of his 
skin. And nothing killed him. He had seen the great harrying ef the wadi 
by the troops of the Emperor Valens who held that his dominions should 
be peopled with men and women, not with barren hermits. The female 
ascetics must have been the most fearful of all, hardly recognizable as 
women, for rabble as the troops were, they would not lay hand on those 
half-naked viragos. They chased them, tangled and filthy, from their dens 
at the sword’s point and sometimes killed them as they screamed curses in 
the name of the Lord. The soldiers burnt his monastery and not one 
brother was left, but him neither flames nor sword could touch. How 
long he lay there alone, under the sky, without food or drink, he never 
knew. But he did not die. When eventually holy men came back into the 
wadi, they were Copts, heavy-featured men, speaking Egyptian. They 
built rude churches and, finding him, they gave him a cell. But they 
understood nothing of each other’s languages, and in all those centuries 
since the sack of his own monastery he had spoken never a word but to 
Ibn Batuta and Curzon and me. Then the Arabs came and sacked the 
place, and Bedawin raided it again and again. And twice a pestilence 
carried off every monk so that the ancient man was left alone untended for 
weeks or months. Alone within these lofty walls with the dead. Always with 
a dim persistence holy men would come drifting back to the holy site and 
always they found that one ancient man alive where all the others were dead. 

For he could not die and his memories could not die. Rather it seems 
that the earliest became ever sharper as the centuries rolled over his head, 
so that when I knew him the first twenty-five of his hundreds of years of 
life bulked larger than all the rest. He thought continually of the keen aa 
of the sea on his lips when he was Phronymos, swimming with his brotl ef. 
He remembered sweet spring days among the wild flowers at ‘Taposiris, 
and mornings of blue and silver when Lake Mariotis was black with coot 
and duck, and the flamingoes flapped overhead in long lines of rigs 
pink. He thought of the carnivals at Canopus when the Nile floods first 
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came down and of steering his little twelve-oared racing galley. He thought 
of the love of women. But above all, there was always with him, tearing at 
him like a wild cat they had once caught with a net in the reeds, the longing 
for suppleness of limbs and a clean body in the raging sea wind. 

Squatted for untold years in that stinking den, he would keep his eyes 
always closed that he might not catch sight of his own loathsome body 
But feel and smell it he always must, and he longed and prayed for death. 
He could not die ; and he could not live. 

Can you understand that in time a queer kind of regard, almost some- 
thing like a friendship, grew up between me and that tortured soul, always 
turning, turning, on its lacerating memories, always peering into the pit 
of its own misery ? After a time his manner became less trancelike when I 
was there. He always greeted me; his horny eyes showed a spark of 
recognition ; and I am sure that it gave him some relief to speak once 
more to someone who could understand him. 

Now I thought a great deal about that old man. For surely a human 
being was never on this earth condemned to such prolonged torture. 
With his despairing accents always in my ears I longed to find a way to 
release him. I went over again and again in my mind the words of his 
vision and suddenly it came to me that perhaps there was a way of escape. 

One day I asked him if he could stand up. ‘To my surprise he did so and - 
he even took a few steps. “ Truly,” he said, “‘ it is even as the vision said. 
As I was then, so am I now.” 

I asked him, ‘‘ O, my father, if means of swift death were found, would 
you fear to take them ? ”’ 

He answered, and his voice was inexpressibly mournful, for he had no 
ee z “‘ How can the fear of death stand against the dread of unending 

ife 

So I determined to put my plan for succouring this lost soul to the test. 
The abbot already regarded us as two madmen together and when I 
suggested taking the old man out of the monastery for a few days he made 
no objection. ‘The ancient had always been so nearly dead to all the other 
inmates of the monastery that they had no interest in what happened to 
him. To transport him across the ten miles of desert to the factory I 
arranged with some Bedawin friends of mine to provide two camels and rig 
up a litter between them. On the way the wretched contrivance broke and 
gave us a practical example of how hard it was to kill old Phronymos. 
He fell a good nine feet on to his head and most people would have 
sacar a broken neck. “‘ Not violence shall touch thee,” the vision had 
said. 

_Apparently fatigue could not either, for he seemed quite unaffected by 
his bumpy journey. I took him straight into the power-house where the 
old 25 h.p. Sulzer was working away and throwing off spinning belts in all 
directions. The noise was pretty considerable. That ancient man did not 
blink an eye, although I suppose he can never have seen anything more 
like machinery than a balista or the lifts in the interior of the Pharos. 
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Mahmoud, the greaser, looked a bit staggered at my visitor, but I signed to 
him to get on with his work. Old Phronymos did not show the faintest 
sign of interest in any of the turmoil. I never did know him able to spare a 
thought for anything but his own memories. Poor old devil! I walked 
about the power-house saying a few words of explanation for the sake of 
appearances, as though I were showing an appreciative visitor round. 
Heaven knows what I made of it in ancient Greek. Old Phronymos tot- 
tered about with me in all his filth, with his eyes still vacant and the vermin 
dropping off his robe. 

When we came to the dynamo, I said to him very distinctly : “‘ Do you 
remember lightning, O my father ? Do you remember how lightning can 
shrivel and blast a man suddenly, like a flame licking up a dry leaf ? ” 

And he, busy with his eternal memories, replied : ‘‘ They had a light- 
ning-conductor on the Pharos.” 

“Then,” I said, pointing to the two brushes that were taking up the 
three hundred volt current: “ between these two points is a lightning 
flash though you cannot see it, and if a man put his hands on this place 
and on this, both at once, he is gone like the leaf in the fire.” 

I looked him hard in the eyes to see if he had understood. The veil of 
hopelessness had dropped from them and they glowed into mine. 

Then I left him and walked quickly across to Mahmoud, pretending I 
had heard a noise in the engine which shouldn’t have been there. As he 
rose from his work to speak to me he looked past my shoulder. He opened 
his mouth to shout and at the same moment I heard a fall. 

It may have been the three hundred volts which put it there, and it 
may have been the joy of death, but on the face of Phronymos was a smile, 
the first smile, I should judge, for more than thirteen hundred years. 
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AN EXAMINATION PAPER 
ON THE WRONG BOX 


By M.S. A. & I. B. 


HE Fraternity of Adepts in the Third Degree of the Wrong Box 

(commonly known among Rosicrucians as the F.A.W.B. T.D.) is 

represented by branches in every quarter of the globe from 

Kinchinjunga to Peru. Only last January a Temple of the Order 
was opened at Nicaragua, with great ceremony, by the American admiral 
administering the Government ; and, according to recent advices, a revolt 
in the Island of Trincomalee (or, according to another account, of Bendigo) 
provoked by an extremist sect of Boxers demanding the immediate intro- 
duction of universal and compulsory Tontines, owed its prompt suppres- 
sion in no small measure to the patriotic and constitutional attitude 
adopted by leading members of the parent body. But powerful and numer- 
ous as is the society, the means available to the brethren for consultation, 
for mutual recognition, and for encouragement are admittedly far from 
being adequate ; it is therefore with the humble ambition of advancing the 
causes of higher scholarship and of closer union that the following cate- 
chism is dedicated to the Fraternity. 


QUESTIONS. 


I. (a) How many members of the Tontine were alive in 1850 ? 
(b) What other event is recorded as taking place in that year ? 
II. (a) What experiences had cemented Uncle Joseph’s attach- 
ment to a vizarded forage cap? 
(56) What mysteries had he studied :— 


1. At Sea. 
2. At Naples. 
3. At Nice? 


III. (a) What did the Fallacious Caledonian do with his profits ? 
(b) Who was his second wife ? 
IV. (a) What did Uncle Joseph’s available assets amount to at the 
Tregonwell Arms ? 
(b) What is the price of a venal doctor ? 
(c) What sum of money was a derision for a man at war with 
all society and conducting with the hand of inexperience a 
widely ramified intrigue ? 
V. What City is famed for a Cathedral, a bishop—but he was un- 
fortunately killed some years ago while riding—a public school, 
a considerable assortment of the military, and the deliberate 
passage of the trains on the London and South Western line ? 
VI. Hes ef eettes from a hansom as the clocks were striking 
eleven 
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VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


XVI. 


Who said to whom, and where was it said ? 


(a) “ You may call yourself Fortescue till all’s blue and nobody cares.” 
(5) “ Lend me an aunt? Oh, what generosity ! ” 

(c) “ I am letting the spirit of antithesis run away with me.” 

(d) “‘ What you want is polyphonic music.” 

(e) “ One drunken man—excellent business, two drunken men— all 


» >») 


my eye’. 
(f) “‘ It’s perhaps best to tell you candidly I’ve been lunching. It’s 
a thing that may happen to any body.’’ 
(g) “‘ The Gaiety Bar is closed.” 
(h) ‘‘ Perhaps a leetle oilier in the run.” 


What brought about :— 


(a) The bankruptcy of Pitman’s father ? 
(6) The introduction of Mr. Wickham to Michael ? 


Who were the following :— 


(a) Mr. Chandler. 

(6) Mr. Watts. 

(c) Pogram and Jartis. 
(d) Mr. Holtum. 

(e) Mr. Rodgerson. 
(f) Mr. Appleby. 

(g) Mr. Judkin. 

(A) Bill. 

(¢) Signor Ricardi. 


The young of whom (like that of the salmon) is occult from 
observation ? 
Where did Michael believe that Pitman kept his senses ° 
What was the only thing that could be said against Michael’s 
attire as a rule? 
Which was Joseph Finsbury’s bank ? 
What three things hang people ? 
What reference is made to the following persons ? 
(a) Mr. Mallock. 
(6) Queen Victoria. 
(c) Mr. Gladstone. 
(d) The Duke of Wellington. 
(e) G. P. R. James. 
(f) Mr. Haggard. 
(g) Sir Charles Warren. 


Who said to whom, referring to what ? 
(a) “ It’s only an expletive.” 
(b) “I was aware that it was so written but not that it was so pro- 


nounced.” 
3 e.e . F ” 
(c) “ Its sensitiveness may be described as morbid. 


(d) “ Rarer thing than a title—much rarer.” 
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XVII. 
XVIII. 


XIX. 
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(e) ‘‘ You innocent mutton, it’s the seediest commonplace in the English 
language.” 

What degree did Mr. Bloomfield take ? 

Characterise :— 

(a) the language in which Mr. Bloomfield was wont to couch his advice. 

(5) Spats. 

(c) The Governor of South Carolina. 


(a) With what income did Uncle Joseph reach Nijni-Novy- 
orod ? 

(b) ne what other localities did he make calculations ? 

(c) What did the young man with {200 a year do at the 
Scilly Isles ? 

What musical compositions are mentioned in the Wrong Box ? 

(a) Who is Half-sister to Delay ° . 

(b) Who are her Uncles ? 

On what do women, left to themselves, subsist ? 

Give the Christian names of three of Pitman’s children. 

To what or whom do the following expressions refer :— 


(a) “‘ It was no more ambitious a task for De Lesseps, with all his men 
and horses, to attack the hills of Panama.” 

(b) ‘‘ Some dreadful place in Holloway with a trap-door in the back- 
kitchen ; a house which you might enter in a light summer over- 
coat and varnished boots and come forth again piecemeal in a 
basket.” 

(c) ‘‘ It’s such a one-sided business with the world and the legal pro- 
fession as they are.” 

(d) ‘‘Asin the inmost dells of some small tropic island the throbbing of 
the ocean lingers, so here a faint pervading hum and trepidation 
told in every corner of surrounding London.” 

(e) “He... isnow . . . onhis way to the isles of Javan and Gadire.”’ 

(f) “ Palm trees appeared to crowd about the little office and the simoon 
or the bulbul . . .” 

(g) ‘“ In quality it appeared to blend the strains of the cow, the foghorn 
and the mosquito.” 

(h) “ And Morris did not even claim the credit of priority.” 

(t) “* They don’t teach you that direct appeal in Paris’, he thought, 
‘it’s British.’ ” 

(a) Who first introduced the Bible into England, and when? 

(b) How often does the word “whip” occur in the Old 

‘Testament ? 

What were Morris’ objections to “ pitch and toss ” ? 

What two people lived or had lived in Ballarat ? 

Give the private addresses of :— 

(a) Michael. 
(6) Morris. 


(c) Pitman. 
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XXIX. “Iam Colour Sergeant Brand of the Blankth. That’ll tell you 


if I’m a drinking man or not.”—What would a Greek Chorus 
have said to this ? 


XXX. What articles of diet did Sir Faraday Bond forbid to his 
patients ? 
XXXI. What property is necessary to the “make-up” of a humorous 
novelist ? 
XXXII. What do poets call a glass of water ? 
XXXIII. (a) What periodicals did Morris send to John at Browndean? 
(6) What are the principal contents of the Athenaeum ? 


(The answers will appear next month). 
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AN APOLOGY FOR BUFFOONS 
By G. K. CHESTERTON 

HERE was a time when I appeared in the LONDON MERcurRY, 

covered with blushes, to acknowledge a friendly criticism which 

asked if my journalism held enough of autobiography ; and I 

attempted with great embarrassment to give thanks for the 
criticism—and the compliment. My blush has faded; my sense of 
decency has departed ; and I appear now with the shameless purpose of 
being, not merely autobiographical, but grotesquely egotistical. In a 
spirit of brazen contradiction, I even propose to be egotistical in disproving 
the charge of egotism. Nay, in a yet wilder illogicality, I claim to be 
egotistical in the interests of other people. It is a contradiction in terms ; 
but as the higher mathematics, the higher morality, the higher religion 
and the rest now entirely consist of contradictions in terms, I go on with a 
ghastly calm. And I do it because I cannot think of any other way of draw- 
ing attention to a real problem of literature, and especially of popular 
literature (if I may dare to dream of that contradiction also) except this 
particular line of argument, which inevitably involves the mention of my 
own case—let us hope along with more amusing ones. 

It is commonly alleged of writers that they resent mild criticisms as 
infamous personal imputations, taking them as seriously as slanders. 
Without affectation, I fancy my own case to be rather different and even 
opposite. Most of the adverse criticisms written about me strike me as 
quite true. Where I am in invincible ignorance, I suppose, is in a proper 
sense of the importance of the things thus rightly reproved. For instance, 
a very sympathetic reviewer in this paper said that I used too much 
alliteration ; and quoted Mr. T. S. Eliot as saying that such a style mad- 
dened him to the point of unendurance ; and a similar criticism of my 
English was made, I think, by another American writer, Mr. Cuthbert 
Wright. Now I think, on fair consideration, that it is perfectly true that I 
do use a great deal too much alliteration. The only question on which 
these gentlemen and I would probably differ is a question of degree ; a 
question of the exact importance or necessity of avoiding alliteration. For 
I do strongly maintain that it is a question of avoiding alliteration—and 
even that phrase does not avoid it! If an English writer does not avoid it, 
he is perpetually dragged into it, when speaking rapidly or writing a great 
deal, by the whole trend and current of the English speech ; perhaps that 
is why the Anglo-Saxon poetry even down to Piers Plowman (which I 
enjoy hugely) was all alliteration. Anyhow, the tendency in popular and 
unconscious speech is quite obvious, in phrases and proverbs and rhymes 
and catchwords and a thousand things. Time and tide, wind and water, 
fire and flood, waste not, want not, bag and baggage, spick and span, black 
and blue, deaf and dumb, the devil and the deep sea, when the wine is in 
the wit is out, in for a penny, in for a pound, a pig in a poke, a bee in a__ 
bonnet, a bat in a belfry, and so on through a myriad fantastic changes of 
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popular imagery. What elaborate art, what sleepless cunning even, 
must these more refined writers employ to dodge this rush of coincidences ; 
and run between the drops of this deluge ! It must be a terrible strain on 
the presence of mind to be always ready with a synonym. I can imagine 
Mr. T. S. Eliot just stopping himself in time, and saying with a refined 
_ cough, “ Waste not, require not ’’. I like to think of Mr. Cuthbert Wright, 

in some headlong moment of American hustle, still having the self-control 
to cry, “ Time and Fluctuation wait for no man!” I can imagine his 
delicate accent when speaking of a pig in a receptacle or of bats in the 
campanile. It is a little difficult, perhaps, to imagine the latter critic 
confining himself to the isolated statement, ‘‘ Mr. Smith is spick ”, while 
his mind hovered in momentary hesitation about how to vary the corres- 
ponding truth that Mr. Smith is span. But it is quite easy to conceive an 
advanced modern artist like Mr. T. S. Eliot looking for some sharp and 
graphic variation in the old colour scheme of black and blue. Indeed, we 
might almost invent a sort of colour test, like that which somebody sug- 
gested about red grass and green sky as a test of different schools of paint- 
ing. We might suggest that Decadents beat people black and yellow, 
Futurists beat them black and orange, Neo-Victorians beat them black 
and magenta ; but all recoil from the vulgar alliteration of beating them 
black and blue. 

Nor indeed is the reference to these new and varied styles irrelevant. 
Some of the more bizarre modern methods seem to me to make it rather 
difficult to have any fixed criticism at all, either of their style or mine. 
Take, for instance, the case of Mr. T. S. Eliot himself. I recently saw a 
poem of his praised very highly and doubtless very rightly ; though to 
some extent (it seemed) because it was a poem of profound “ disillusion- 
ment and melancholy.” But the passage specially quoted for commenda- 
tion ran, if I remember right, 

Evening . . . of the smell of steak in passages. 


That quotation is enough to indicate the difficulty I mean. For even style 
of this severe and classic sort is, after all, to some extent a matter of taste. 
It is not a subject for these extreme controversial passions. If I were to say 
that the style of that line maddened me to the point of unendurance, I 
should be greatly exaggerating its effect on the emotions. I should not 
like everything to be written in that style ; I should not like to wander for 
ever in passages stuffy with steak (there we go again !) but I cannot think 
these questions of style are quite so important as these pure stylists sup- 
ose. We must be moderate in our reactions ; as in that verse specially 

eacea “The Author’s Moderation’ in the Bab Ballad about Pasha 
Bailey Ben—another great poem written in a tone of melancholy and 
disillusion : : 

To say that Bailey oped his eyes _ 

Would feebly paint his great surprise. 

To say it almost made him die __ 

Would be to paint it much too high. 
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I may be allowed to open my eyes for a moment at some of the literary 
models thus commended to me; but I shall soon close them again in 
healthful slumber. And when the more refined critic implies that my own 
manner of writing almost makes him die, I think he over-estimates my 
power over life and death. , i 

But I have begun with this personal example of alliteration ; because 
a question like that of alliteration is not so simple as it looks ; and the 
answer to it applies to much more important things than my own journal- 
istic habits. Alliteration is an example of a thing much easier to condemn 
in theory than in practice. There are, of course, many famous examples in 
which an exaggerated alliteration seems quite wrong. And yet those are 
exactly the examples which it would be most difficult for anybody to put 
right. Byron (a splendid example of the sort of writer who does not bother 
much about avoiding anything) did not hesitate to say of his hero at 
Quatre Bras that he “‘ rushed into the field and foremost fighting fell.” 
That is so extreme that we might well suppose it described the end of the 
life and adventures of Peter Piper. But I will trouble anybody to alter one 
word in the line so as to make it better ; or even so as to make it sense. 
Byron used those words because they were the right words ; and you can- 
not alter them without deliberately choosing the wrong words. 

There is a problem behind all this which is also illustrated in other ways. 
It is illustrated in the other very much controverted question of puns. I 
know all about the judgments regularly cited as if from dusty law-books in 
the matter. I know all about the story that Dr. Johnson said, “‘ The man 
who would make a pun would pick a pocket.” How unlucky that the lexi- 
cographer and guardian of our language, in the very act of purging himself 
of puns, should have plunged so shamelessly deep into the mire of allitera- 
tion ! His example, in that very instance, would alone be enough to prove 
the first part of my case, even when it is brought forward against the second. 
Johnson spluttered out all those p’s because he was an Englishman with a 
sense of the spirit and vigour of the English language ; and not a timid 
prig who had to mind his p’s and q’s by using them in exact alternation 
like a pattern. But if it came to the old joke of invoking authorities, it 
would be equally easy to invoke even greater authorities on the side of the 
pun. Also there is something that is more important to my purpose here. 
It would not only be easy to quote the puns of the poets ; it would be eas 
to quote the very bad puns of the very good poets. But the question I ian 
to ask is wider and more essential than all this hotch-potch of snobbery 
and legalism and A Hundred Familiar Quotations, which goes to make up 
the modern invocation of authorities. I wish to point out that there is a 
general attitude of mind, which is defensible ; or rather two attitudes of 
mind, which are both defensible. It is a question of style ; but there are 
here two different styles ; because there are two different motives. If one. 
is now criticising the other, I do not merely wish to retort the criticism ; 
but rather to proclaim liberty for both. 

It might be roughly suggested thus : it is not merely a question of a man 
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who makes a pun ; we might almost ask what is to happen to a man who 
meets a pun. Is he to cut it dead? is he always to pass by on the other 
side? is he to disown such disreputable company, as‘of course our graver 
stylists would do ? I am presupposing that he is not out hunting for puns 
or similar monsters ; I presuppose that he is walking down the street on 
some legitimate business of his own. But if the grotesque animal actually 
comes to meet him, if it stands obviously in his path, I think it is natural 
for him to take it in his stride. At least it is natural to one sort of man en- 
gaged in one sort of business ; and it is the man and the business that Iam 
here concerned to defend. This is quite a different sort of question from 
the elaborate construction of such fireworks as a form of art for art’s sake : 
though many mea of genius, Hood for example, have occupied themselves 
even with that. 

In any case, things of this sort do exist ; coincidences or combinations 
like alliteration or punning ; repetitions or conjunctions that have in prose 
the sharp clinching effect of rhyme in poetry. The only question is how to 
deal with them, when they offer themselves very obviously ; as they often 
do. There are, I think, in a general view, three different ways of dealing 
with them. First, a man may reject them consciously ; as the stylist of the 
serious school of Mr. Eliot does when he speaks of ‘‘ wind and H,O,” or 
instinctively writes, ‘“ In for a penny, in for a Treasury note of the value of 
twenty shillings.’ I do not say that these examples are taken from the text ; 
but it is quite a mistake to suppose that such fastidiousness is not a real 
literary problem. I remember a critic pointing out, even in a master of 
such direct and telling English as Mr. A. E. Housman, a case in which the 
poet had obviously written, “ The chestnut cast her flambeaux, simply 
and solely to avoid writing, “‘ The chestnut cast her candles ’’—which is 
twenty times better in every possible way. Second, he can accept them 
consciously, as I very often do ; largely because it is not worth the trouble 
to reject them. I said a moment ago, s disown disreputable company, 
because I do not propose to search in a dictionary for an unnatural alter- 
native to ‘‘ disown.” Third, he may accept them unconsciously ; and that 
is a great deal more dangerous than anything else and a great deal more 
common than most people imagine. Nobody has yet made an adequate 
study of the effect of mere phonetics in confusing logic and misleading 
philosophers. And the worst of that sort of danger is that it is really deep 
and subtle. To decorate an argument with puns and verbal tricks may be a 
superficial folly. But it is better than the sort of folly that is not superficial. 

I am almost certain that many moderns suffer from what may be called 
the disease of the suppressed pun. I mean that, in men who would disdain 
to make anything so vulgar as a joke out of a verbal coincidence, there is a 
subconscious movement of the mind to meet the sound of the word. ‘Thus 
those who would denounce creeds (a Latin word for anything that anybody 
believes) are seldom or never, you will notice, moved to describe them by 
any milder name—they must have a word that sounds like a portmanteau 
of crank and crabbed and greed. They cannot really let themselves go in 
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reviling doctrine. It must be in reviling dogma. They would never sink 
so low as to make a positive pun about it, as might some poor Popish 
buffoon like Erasmus or Crashaw. They would not say of the Dominicans, 
“The dogs of God are always dogmatic.” But they are in fact affected all 
the time by a vague verbal association between a dogma and a mad dog. 
It is the accidental sound of the word that makes them use it so incessantly, 
and so monotonously, in preference to all other terms, even terms of abuse. 
On re-reading the end of Stevenson’s not consciously unsympathetic 
sketch of the Trappists, in the Travels with a Donkey, I could swear that 
he was involuntarily influenced by the suggestion that Trappists are 
caught in a trap. He cries out, like one who has escaped, that he thanks 
heaven he is free to hope, to wander and to love. The logic of it would sug- 
gest that somebody had been trying to capture and imprison him; a 
notion which would certainly have surprised the monks very much. He 
seems to forget that they also were all free to wander, to love, to do any- 
thing they liked, including going into a monastery ; and that they had 
gone into the monastery exactly as he had gone into the mountains. 
Suppose some burgess of Balham, contemplating the wanderer in the 
Cevennes, had said, “‘ Thank heaven, I am free to dine properly, sit in an 
armchair and sleep in a bed.” Stevenson might have replied that he also 
was free to do these things, but preferred to do something else. But he 
never saw the parallel between the journey to the mountain and the 
journey to the monastery. The terror of old words and traditional associa- 
tions choked him like a nursery nightmare. And I believe he quailed in- 
wardly at the terrible pun of “‘ La Trappe.” 

Now I for one greatly prefer the sort of frivolity that is thrown to the sur- 
face like froth to the sort of frivolity that festers under the surface like 
slime. To pelt an enemy with a foolish pun or so will never do him any 
grave injustice ; the firework is obviously a firework and not a deadly fire. 
It may be playing to the gallery; but even the gallery knows it is only 
playing. But to associate an enemy always with certain ugly-sounding 
words, and never with their logical synonyms that sound a little better, is 
in a very real sense to poison our own minds. And that is the case with the 
man who is subconsciously moved by the sound of words, without realising 
that the very assonance is a sort of pun. He must describe a Socialist as a 
Bolshevist ; because the word Bolshie has a vague savour of Boshy. He 
must refer to a Liberal as a Radical, because there is a hard sound about 
Rads as there is about Cads. It is a sound heard in many English names 
for foreigners, from the time that we first talked about Rapparees to the 
time when we began, more faintly, to talk about Yankees. The criticism 
of these foreigners is not in question ; but the point is this. If a man can 
say about a Yankee what he would hardly say about an American, or even 
about a Northern American, then he is allowing this shadow of a pun, or 
sound of a word, to spoil his sense of justice and reality. He is obscurely 
confusing the word Yank with the word Swank. If he can speak of a 
Froggy more scornfully than he could really speak of a Frenchman, then 
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he is being verbally affected by the word frog, as was the other man by the 
word dog. I do not think it matters how much we play about with these 
puns or rhymes or resemblances, or echoes of sound, so long as we are 
obviously doing it on the surface for the sake of the sound. Exactly when 
this sort of style becomes dangerous to the sense is when it is concealed, 
as those more sensitive stylists would conceal it. It is so that class-con- 
‘sciousness is worse than ever when it is class-subconsciousness. It is so 
that the professed impartiality of certain academic historians stinks with 
their buried prejudice. 

Compared with this, I do think there is something sporting about con- 
scious buffoonery. As it is embarrassing to use the egotistic example, I 
will take the example of a very much more distinguished person, who is in 

this respect of the same type or temper as I ; I mean Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
There used to be at one time a great fashion of arguing about Shaw and 
Shakespeare. And, by the way, that must surely have been an artificial 
_trick of alliteration !| Yet it would be dangerous to suggest to Shaw that he 
copied Shakespeare, and there are difficulties even in telling Shakespeare 
he copied Shaw. Anyhow, one of the few things in which there is a real 
resemblance between Shaw and Shakespeare is this ; that they both seem 
so very often to make jokes that are not worth making. When Polonius 
says, “‘ I was Julius Caesar ; Brutus killed me in the Capitol,”’ and Hamlet 
is made to answer, “ It was a brute part of him, to kill so capital a calf 
there,” I do not imagine that Shakespeare, any more than anybody else, 
thought that the two puns were the most perfect and pointed specimens of 
wit. But he did think it vital to the story that Hamlet should make a 
flippant remark of some sort at that moment ; and he thought it a very 
probable sort of flippant remark for him to make. There are any number of 
flippancies in Shaw’s plays that are no better than this and serve no other 
purpose than this. But the point is that flippancies of this sort are used only 
by a very serious person ; and Mr. Bernard Shaw is a very serious person. 
He wants to say something. He has something to say. If ever the perfect 
stylistic critics should find themselves in such a peculiar position, they 
will discover the nature of these temptations to flippancy. _ 

It is not an idle contradiction to say that Mr. Shaw is flippant because 
he is serious. A man like Mr. Shaw has the deliberate intention of getting 
people to listen to what he has to say ; and therefore he must be amusing. 
A man who is only amusing himself need not be amusing. Generally, when 
he is a limpid and classic stylist, he is not. And there is a good deal of 
misunderstanding about the relative moral attitude of the two types ; 
especially in connection with the old morality of modesty. Most persons, 
listening to these loud flippancies, would say that Mr. Bernard Shaw is 
egotistical. Mr. Bernard Shaw himself would emphatically and violently 
assert that he is eyotistical; and I should emphatically and violently 
assert that he is not. It is not the first time we have somewhat tartly dis- 
agreed. And perhaps I could not more effectively perform the ly and 

necessary public duty of annoying Mr. Shaw than by saying (as I do say) 
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that in this matter he really inherits an unconscious tradition of Christian 
humility. The preaching friar puts his sermon into popular language, the 
missionary fills his sermon with anecdotes and even jokes, because he is 
thinking of his mission and not of himself. It does not matter that Mr. 
Shaw’s sentences so often begin with the pronoun “I.” The Apostles’ 
Creed begins with the pronoun “I”; but it goes on to rather more 
important nouns and names. 

F. Ronald Knox, in his satire on Modernism, has described the 
courteous vagueness of the Oxford Manner which 


oe ee ae tempering pious zeal 
Corrected, “‘ I believe ” to “‘ One does feel ”’. 


And though I have much of such courtesy to be thankful for, both in 
conversation and criticism, I must do justice to the more dogmatic type, 
where I feel it to be right. And I will say firmly that it is the author who 
says, ““ One does feel ’’ who is really an egoist ; and the author who says, 
““T believe ” who is not an egoist. We all know what is meant by a truly 
beautiful essay ; and how it is generally written in the light or delicate tone 
of ““ One does feel’’. I am perfectly well aware that ali my articles are 
articles and that none of my articles is an essay. An essay is often written 
in a really graceful and exquisitely balanced style, which I doubt if I could 
imitate, though I might try. Anyhow, it generally deals with experiences 
of a certain unprovocative sort in a certain unattached fashion ; it begins 
with something like .. . 


The pond in my garden shows, under the change of morning, an apprehension 
of the moving air, hardly to be called a wave ; and so little clouding its lucidity as 
to seem rather vacuity in motion. Here at least is nothing to stain the bright nega- 
tion of water ; none of those suburban gold-fish that look like carrots and do but 
nose after their tails in a circle of frustration, to give some sulky gardener cause to 
cry stinking fish. The mind is altogether carried away upon the faint curve of wind 
over water; the movement is something less solid than anything that we can 
call liquid ; the smoke of my light Virginian cigarette does not mount more un- 
substantially towards the sky. Nor indeed inaptly : it needs some such haven of 
patriarchal mildness to accent sharply the tang of mild tobacco ; alone perhaps, of 
all the attributes of Raleigh’s red-haired mistress, rightly to be called virginal. 


I think I might learn to do it some day ; though not by a commercial 
correspondence course ; but the truth is that I am very much occupied. 
I confess to thinking that the things which occupy me are more important ; 
but I am disposed to deny that the thing I think important is myself. And 
in justice not only to myself but to Mr. Shaw and Mr. Belloc and Mr. 
Mencken and many another man in the same line of business, I am moved 
to protest that the other literary method, the method of “ One does feel ” 
is much more really arrogant than ours. The man in Mr. Shaw’s play 
remarks that who says artist says duellist. Perhaps, nevertheless, Mr. 
Shaw is too much of a duellist to be quite an artist. But anyhow I will 
affirm, on the same model, that who says essayist says egoist. I am SOrry 
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if it is an alliteration, almost a rhyme and something approaching to a pun. 
Like a great many such things, it is also a fact. 

Even in the fancy example I have given, and in a hundred far better and 
more beautiful extracts from the real essayists, the point could be shown. 
If I go out of my way to tell the reader that I smoke Virginian cigarettes, 
it can only be because I assume the reader to be interested in me. Nobody 
can be interested in Virginian cigarettes. But if I shout at the reader that I 
believe in the Virginian cause in the American Civil War, as does the author 
of The American Heresy, if | thunder as he does that all America is now a 
ruin and an anarchy because in that great battle the good cause went down 
—then I am not an egoist. I am only a dogmatist ; which seems to be much 
more generally disliked. The fact that I believe in God may be, in all 
modesty, of some human interest ; because any man believing in God may 
affect any other man believing in God. But the fact that I do not believe 
in goldfish, as ornaments in a garden pond, cannot be of the slightest inter- 
est to anybody on earth, unless I assume that some people are interested 
in anything whatever that is connected with me. And that is exactly what 
the true graceful essayist does assume. I do not say he is wrong; I do not 
deny that he also in another way represents humanity and uses a sort of 
artistic fiction or symbol in order to do so. I only say that, if it comes to a 
quarrel about being conceited, he is far the more conceited of the two. 
The one sort of man deals with big things noisily and the other with small 
things quietly. But there is much more of the note of superiority in the 
man who always treats of things smaller than himself, than the man who 
always treats of things greater than himself. The latter at least must be 
very small if he does not feel that they are greater. 

Now the next two steps bring us to the climax of the matter. First, this 
dogmatist is always something of a demagogue . Second, this demagogue 
is always something of a buffoon. I am very far from denying that he be- 
comes too much of a demagogue and too much of a buffoon. But he does 
not do so because he prefers superficial things, but rather because he is 
concerned with fundamental things. If I may illustrate my meaning by one 
of those deplorable verbalisms over which we are all lamenting, I would say 
that it is exactly because he is concerned with fundamentals that he is 
tempted to tickle the groundlings. He is interested in primary facts , 
and one of those primary facts is the people. He may make jokes and play 
to the gallery ; but there is something more than a joke for him in the 
phrase which calls the gallery the gods. ; 

I also am a tub-thumper ; and I exaggerated my meaning a moment ago, 
in the necessity of defending myself, of defending Mr. Shaw and (most 
exciting of all) of defending Mr. Shaw against Mr. Shaw. I do not really 
mean, of course, that the essayist is an egoist in any selfish sense. Nobody 
in the world, I imagine, gets more good than I do out of good essays like 
those of Mr. Max Beerbohm or Mr. E. V. Lucas or Mr. Robert Lynd. I 
only ask, in all seriousness, that they should understand the necessities of 
our sort of self-assertion, as well as recognising the existence of their own. 

Z 
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And I do ask them to believe that when we try to make our sermons and 
speeches more or less amusing, it is for the very simple and even modest 
reason that we do not see why the audience should listen unless it is more or 
less amused. Our mode of speech is conditioned by the fact that it really 
is what some have fancifully supposed the function of speech to be ; 
something addressed by somebody to somebody else. It has of necessity 
all the vices and vulgarities attaching to a speech that really is a speech and 
not a soliloquy. 

I have come to the conclusion that this last point is too plain to be under- 
stood. Some of the simplest things of human history are now quite in- 
visible to minds that have grown accustomed to sub-division or specialism. 
Thus the idea of the vow, one of the first facts about our social foundation, 
is not disputed or denied ; it is simply nibbled out of existence by people 
who do not know that it exists. It is so with the gesture of the sacrifice, 
without which man is hardly human ; and it is so with the gesture of the 
speaker or the singer dealing directly with the people. I found a case of 
this confusion in connection with this point, after I had tried to suggest it 
in an article in the LONDON Mercury called The True Case Against Cliques. 
A critic in the American Bookman immediately assumed that it was only 
the old and conventional case against cliques. He got it into his head that 
I had merely been grumbling about log-rolling ; and said that Aristophanes 
and Euripides had their cliques and backers like anybody else. It seems to 
me that American criticism, so far from being merely crude, is rather too 
traditional. It has a curious conservative way with it and labels things in 
the manner of a museum ; indeed I found in the same number a very 
Victorian article called Science and Religion, in which these two forces 
were studied under the representative figures of Charles Darwin and Mr. 
Moody. Many things have been written about Science and Religion ; but 
I should not feel myself overwhelmed by the onward rush of a new world 
which had never considered any science later than Darwin or any religion 
better than Moody and Sankey. Many things have also been written 
against log-rolling and literary clannishness ; but I did not write anything 
against them or indeed anything about them. What I was trying, I fear 
rather clumsily, to express was that there is now an entirely new danger in 
the clique ; because it is not merely a clique. It has taken on the character 
of an Interpreter ; by hypothesis the interpreter of something unintellig- 
ible ; and its existence encourages the artist to be unintelligible, when it is 
his whole function to be intelligible. The artist is the man who is more and 
not less intelligible than other men ; it is the mass of men whose feelings 
remain relatively incomprehensible, even to themselves. Aristophanes 
undoubtedly had his faction and in that sense his clique. But I gravely 
doubt whether his audience needed anybody to explain to them that when 
the dead man said, “ May I come to life if I do,” it was a joke and a parody 
of the phrase, “ May I die if I do.” In other words, the jokes of Aristo- 
phanes, like the jokes of Bernard Shaw, were good jokes ; but they were 
obvious jokes. ‘There was not normally any question of a new and secretive 
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sense of humour, which only a certain school of aesthetes or critics could 
understand. The buffoonery of Bernard Shaw is in this respect like the 
buffoonery of Aristophanes ; or if it be difficult to make sure of the con- 
ditions in the time of Aristophanes, the element of obviousness is equally 
obvious in the best jokes of Moliére or the best jokes of Dickens. The 
whole case for buffoons is that jokes ought to be obvious. We may even 
say that they are not really jokes unless they are obvious. There are of 
course special conditions for the thing called irony ; in which it is the joke 
that somebody does not see the joke. But even there that person is not the 
audience ; or if he is, the irony has failed. But in any case there is here a 
joke that the critics cannot apparently see ; and a joke which is also some- 
thing of a tragedy. There is, under the surface of all this conspiratorial 
culture, a fantastic notion of new and even disparate psychologies breaking 
up the brotherhood of the common human mind ; incommunicable or 
at least without communication between one and another. As Mr. Wells 
imagined man evolving into two animals, we are really called on to imagine 
mind breaking up not so much into cliques as into species. The buffoon 
may make bad jokes ; I myself, who am a very minor buffoon to be men- 
tioned with Mr. Shaw, let alone Aristophanes, do regularly and as a matter 
of business make a multitude of bad jokes. I do it for reasons connected 
with the duties of demagogy, and I am not defending it here, but rather 
something much more important. Buffoons may make bad jokes ; but it 
is quite another thing that a man should make a joke and another man 
really not know that it is a joke at all. The first man may think it a good 
joke and the second a bad joke ; that is normal and has always been ; in 
the case above mentioned my critic and I can embrace in agreeing that it is 
a bad joke. But if aberration and mystery be so deliberately cultivated 
that the jest of one school is not a jest at all but only a riddle to another, 
we are at the beginning of a schism more perilous than any in the past. 
We are suffering Taste to tear men asunder as they have never been torn 
asunder by religion or revolution or the wars of the world. In other times 
there were other and nobler examples of this direct relation between the 
maker and mankind. The orator could make a mob feel like an army of 
heroes ; the prophet or preacher could isolate every soul in a crowd and 
make each feel immortal. To make what is now called a popular speech it 
is indeed necessary to make it only too like what is called an after-dinner 
speech ; to keep our connection with the normal life only by a thin thread 
of flippancy. But at least the connection is kept ; and something remains of 
what is really the archetypal relation implied in the very existence of the 
arts. It is not altogether our fault if a chasm has opened in the com- 
munity of beliefs and social traditions, which can only be bridged by the 
far halloo of the buffoon. 
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SOME REMARKS ON HUDIBRAS 


By EDMUND BLUNDEN 


OPICAL success is doomed to be followed by shadows and 

mortality, no matter how brightly it blazes to the astonishment 

of multitudes ; and there is so great an amount of ephemeral 

allusion in Hudibras that, although once it was possible for a 
man to have inscribed on his tombstone “ He knew immortal Hudibras 
by heart,” it would be difficult to-day to find anyone who could repeat 
six lines of it. Some of its famous expressions are still from time to 
time misquoted, and that is almost all that Hudibras is to the modern reader. 
We can no longer be particularly moved to pursue the satirist’s meaning 
through the ins and outs of ancient sectarian disputation, nor excited if it 
_is suspected that the original of Butler’s pseudo-Quixotic knight was none 
other than Sir Samuel Luke. The strokes of the lash fall on worthies or 
unworthies who died long enough ago without leaving even their names to 
the reference-books. A hundred and fifty years have passed since Dr. 
Johnson, with his usual sympathy for the ordinary reader, admitted the 
inevitable passing of the intention of Hudibras. “‘ Of the ancient poets,” 
he remarked, “‘ every reader feels the mythology tedious and oppressive. 
Of Hudibras, the manners, being founded on opinions, are temporary and 
local, and therefore become every day less intelligible, and less striking.” 
This said, Johnson proceeded to explain to the public the national ex- 
periences which had enabled and impelled their great-grandfathers to 
read Hudibras from end to end. 

Perhaps there are some imaginative spirits left, who can summon up 
the history of England in the seventeenth century so realistically as to 
enjoy, or at any rate to feel with intensity, the portraits, politics and religious 
criticism of Butler. The rest of us would be not a little obliged for a skil- 
ful selection of his permanent wit and poetry—whatever deserves to be 
disentangled, so far as may be possible, from the litter of knockabout 
comedy and now almost meaningless preparation. If something of the 
kind is not done, Butler’s genius will be forgotten, and several masterpieces 
of expression lost to view. Already we may say without diminishing his 
glory that it is a pity he wrote Hudibras—almost his life-work, apparentl 
—at all, and entrusted his intellectual jewels to that brilliant-looking vesse 
so little calculated to weather the ever-changing seas of human interest : 
we may wish (however vainly) that a general allegory like Cervantes’ or 
Bunyan’s had captured his energetic mind. Rarely can there have been a 
poet more abounding in the materials for a vast picture of humanity. 

Some sort of index to Butler’s mental wealth, his observation and con- 
centration of many-coloured life, his profound acquaintance with the 
workings of nature, may be quickly found in almost any page of Hudibras 
if we look only at his metaphors and comparisons. He seems to have been 
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one of God’s spies. Illustration jostles illustration with cinematographic 
tapidity. Consider, for instance, the describing of Hudibras in love but 
afraid to own it : 
Like caitiff vile, that for misdeed 
Rides with his face to rump of steed ; 
Or rowing scull, he’s fain to love, 
Look one way and another move ; 
Or like a tumbler that does play 
His game, and looks another way, 
Until he seize upon the coney ; 
Just so does he by matrimony. 
Or this : 
Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated, as to cheat ; 
As lookers-on feel most delight, 
That least perceive a juggler’s sleight, 
And still the less they understand, 
The more they admire the sleight of hand. 
Some with a noise, and greasy light 
Are snapt, as men catch larks by night, 
Ensnar’d and hamper’d by the soul, 
As nooses by the legs catch fowl. 
Some with a med’cine and receipt 
Are drawn to nibble at the bait ; 
And though it be a two-foot trout 
’ Tis with a single hair drawn out. 


Such is his method, and he has the ordered experience which can inex- 
haustibly supply it, surprising us probably with even the first ingenious 
aptitude and then adding others against all expectation with the prodi- 
gality of an original. ea 
His images from nature are exceedingly vivid, and display the inborn 

intelligence of many Englishmen for the animal world. In days when 
there is a literary affectation of this intelligence in the air, one hails such a 
countryman as Butler with delight ; and his casual observations disclose 
a familiarity with nature which, after the oppression of modern pretence, is 
a perfect restoration. A few words by him communicate an insight based 
only upon life’s training. He speaks in original proverbs. Your non- 
countryman cannot catch up, when it comes to simplicities like this : 

They from so formidable a soldier 

Had fled like crows when they smell powder, 
or this : 

They scorn and hate them worse 

Then dogs and cats do sow-gelders ; 


Or this with its artful comment, proper to be repeated even in these en- 
lightened times : 

As a fox with hot pursuit 

Chas’d through a warren, casts about - 
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To save his credit, and among 

Dead vermine on a gallows hung, 

And while the dogs run underneath, 

Escap’d (by counterfeiting death) 

Not out of cunning, but a train 

Of atoms justling im his bra, 

As learn’d philosophers give out. 
One more of these truly rural instances—the well-known picture of the 
owl, which in its place is considerably amusing as it is applied to Hudibras 
in his amorous indecision : | 

And as an owl, that m a bam 

Sees 2 mouse ing in the corn, 

Sits still, and shuts his round blue eyes, 

As if he slept, until he spies 

The little beast within his reach, 

Then starts, and seizes on the wretch ; 

So from his couch the Knight did start 

To seize upon the widow’s heart . . . 


The fierce controversialist who was so prominent a figure in Butler’s 
composition seems to have hampered the poet in him, not only by involv- — 
ing him in 2 mass of transiencies but as well in narrowing down his moods | 
and tones. Hudsbras is too remorseless. The severity of the argument is — 
scarcely ever relaxed, unless for the admission of the mere burlesque. — 
Butler keeps up his succession of “ Apostolic blows and knocks ” with 
marvellous zeal, but we looked for more refreshment by the way. It is — 

le that he could have produced many other cadences of feeling, 
though to be sure he hardly seems to have the gift of musical variety), 
had he not loved invective and sarcasm more. Indeed he is once or twice 
visited by an emotional tenderness, balm as mild and blessed as any poet’s. 
Of that cool and sweet quality (greatly enhanced by the surrounding arid- 
ities) comes the long beloved nightpiece : | 
The sun grew low and left the skies, 
Put down (some write) by ladies’ eyes. 
The moon pull’d off her veil of ight, 
That hides her face by day from sight, 
(Miystenous veil, of brightness made, 
That's both her lustre and her shade) . . . 
This is the cheering source whence still flows the noble assurance that 
Loyalty is still the same 
Whether it win or lose the game ; 
True as the dial to the sun, 
Altho’ it be not shined upan. 
And though Sir Hudibras is the most belaboured, dingy and ludicrous 
hero that ever author chose, and the most unlikely loves, Butler cannot 
utterly quell the music of delight and romance from his long sermonizings 
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about love. The parodist sometimes, overcome by “a sovran shame ”’, 
steals away and leaves not the asinine knight but the poet addressing 
the lady. Nonsense is enraptured into idealism : 


I'll carve your name on bark of trees, 
With true-love-knots and flourishes 
That shall infuse eternal spring, 

And everlasting flourishing ; 

Drink every letter on’t in stum, 

And make it brisk Champaign become. 
Where’er you tread, your foot shall set 
The primrose and the violet ; 

All spices, perfumes and sweet powders 
Shall borrow from your breath their odours ; 
Nature her charter shall renew, 

And take all lives of things from you ; 
The world depend upon your eye, 

And when you frown upon it, die : 
Only our loves shall still survive, 

New worlds and Nature’s to outlive, 
And like to heralds’ moons remain, 

All crescents, without change or wane. 


Freed wholly of the manner of hyperbole, Hudibras’ opinion on love 
eventually arrives at a glistening blossom-like beauty comparable with 

Marvell, to whom perhaps Butler is near akin in poetic appetite : 

And what security’s too strong 

To guard that gentle heart from wrong, 

That to its friend is glad to pass 

Itself away, and all it has, 

And, like an anchorite, gives over 

This world for the heaven of a lover ? 


I shall gather here one more expression in which with the utmost sim- 
plicity and significance Butler swiftly rises from his picaresque foolery to 
the sublimity of love and pity for the race of men : 
His horse had been of those 
That fed on man’s flesh, as fame goes : 
Strange food for horse ! and yet, alas ! 
It may be true, for flesh is grass. 


The heraldic simile at the end of one of the Hudibrastic love-passages 
just now cited is a detail of Butler’s characteristic, his enjoyment and 
mastery of the chimerical and the odd. ‘This vein of his poetry ranges from 
the stupidly material to the completely legendary, and reminds us that 
he belongs to the age of “‘ Halloo, my Fancy, whither wilt thou go ? | 
He is extremely happy when he has the opportunity to pour out his 
treasury of paradoxes and Gothamite inventions, as in the picturing of 
Sidrophel the astronomer, who “ made an instrument ~ to prove that the 
moon was not made of green cheese, and could ‘‘ fire a mine in China here 
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With sympathetic gunpowder.” That is the lower track of his whimsicality, 
and sometimes lee nice Sahtssiaieae! of caprice for its own sake, the 
region of the undeniable basilisk and the phoenix and turtle. To what 
grandeur this willing suspension of disbelief may lead so richly stored a 
mind as Butler's, one spectacular outburst in his satire may be chosen 
once more to demonstrate : . 

Like Indian widows, gone to bed, 

In flaming curtains, to the dead ; 
2 few lines below which occurs the strange metaphysic rendering of love as — 

an ague that’s reverst, , 

Whose hot fit takes the patient first, 

That after burns with cold as much 

As iron m Greenland does the touch ; 

Melts in the furmace of desire, 

Like glass, that’s but the ice of fire, 

And when his heat of fancy’s over, 

Becomes as hard and frail a lover. 
But that is a scientific kind of crystallization, and aside from the exotic 
and fabulous eccentricity which shed its timeless and gay-tinted light on 
so much of Butler’s phrase. He owed more to the “ Lapland Magi ” 
end “ Rosicrucian virtuosis ” in his poetical evolution than he realized 
ar to realize. His vocabulary shows it, being fruitful m terms 
a bccesaies tance effuse a remoteness and a subtlety, 

Discover sea and land, Columbus 

And Magellan, cou’d never compass. 
In that Terra Incogmita he should have walked more freely and frequently, 
but for the demands of satire ; we should have enjoyed more preternatural 
matory conch an that, ofl the, ohycrs ieee ae ieeenee sy Oe 

a comet : 


= 


nln 


a ~ 


We should in the acquiescence of fancy tremble to more 
fears 


. without seed. 


And surely we should have more such jubilant ancestors of the Walrus 
and Carpenter than only 2 
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Engag’d his legions in fierce bustles 
With periwinkles, prawns and muscles, 
And led his troops with furious gallops 
‘To charge whole regiments of scallops ; 
Not like their ancient way of war, 

To wait on his triumphal car; 

But when he went to dine or sup, 
More bravely ate his captives up . . . 


_ To the above slight reflections on a poet who exhibits the character- 
istics of genius in glorious profusion, but who by the nature of his principal 
poetical undertaking is in a manner concealed from general realization, I 
wish that some more comprehensive appreciator would succeed with a 
fuller account and selection ; not omitting to see and show what a poetic 
family sprang from Hudibras in the eighteenth century ; meanwhile, 
a word for Butler’s great technical achievement—his witty rhymes. The 
habit of writing immaculate rhyme, since regrettably developed in England, 
has robbed us to some extent of the capacity to produce bold and cheerful 
satirical verse. I am not sure that there has not been a great deal of artistic 
hypocrisy concerned in this affair of purified rhyming. Particularly, of 
course, this suspicion is formed by the verse of Browning and Swinburne, 
by whom the more exacting problems of rhyme are solved always so bril- 
liantly and glibly. The reader presently recoils from these hollow and 
specious perfections of letter, so often made possible by amputations of 
spirit. When “ floweret”’, ‘“‘ blossom,” “safer”? are matched with 
““embower it,’ ‘“‘embosom,” and ‘“ chafer,”’ and “ perorate ”’ evokes 
** zero rate ”’ or “ apostle ”’ falls in with “ throstle ” and “ jostle,” and such 
things occur all through large volumes, it begins to look as if there were 
more tricks in the world than Ophelia recognized. Old Butler calls us 
away from this cant of versifying with his hit or miss rhymes, either com- 
pletely commanded by and answering to the sense, or else obviously pre- 
senting themselves as mere witticisms of technique—never as inspired 
poetry. To conclude in a manner suitable to that affirmation : 

But I shall take a fit occasion 

T’evince these by ratiocination, 

Some other time, in place more proper 

Than this we’re in ; therefore let’s stop here. 
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THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
COMPLETED 


By IL A. WILLIAMS 


N April roth, 1928, was published that section of A New 
English Dictionary, founded mainly on Materials collected by the 
Phalological Society, which deals with English words from 
Wise to Wyzen, inclusive. Since the letters X, Y and Z had 
already been published, the New Enghksh Dictionary is now complete, save 
for a Supplement which is intended chiefly to include words born too 
late for inclusion in their appropriate places m the main body of the 
Dictionary. Because the first part was published in 1884, and since words 
of greater or less importance and longevity are born every day, it is evident 
that this Supplement will be an important, and probably bulky, portion 
of the whole. Even to the Wise—Wyzen section additions will have to be 
made. For instance, there is scarcely a draper’s advertisement which does 
not contain, to-day, the offer of a female garment called a “ wrap-around.” 
Yet this word (though there is due mention of earlier costume words of 
the same kind, “ wrap-round *” and “ wrap-rascal,” meaning quite 
different garments, for example) has apparently come into being, and 
very general (though doubtless fugacious) use, since the last section of 
the Dictionary was set up. It is no surprise, therefore, to be told that the 
Supplement ts to contain such important words as “ aeroplane ” and 
“ appendicitis,” which seem destined for a long life in our language. 
Yet, with this important exception, the New English Dictionary is 
complete, and the occasion of its completion seems a fitting one whereon 
to survey its achievement and its position in the history of English lexico- 


hy. 

We are so much used to loying the phrase “‘ an English Dictio na 
and to using the thing steel fn iota aes or other, ae do nok ite 
stop to consider how comparatively modern a convenience it is. To hold 
that it is necessary to write down and define, in one’s own language, the 
words composing that language, implies a certain sophistication of outlook, 
an appreciation of knowledge for its own sake, that did not become 
common until the eighteenth century. The primitive, simple-minded man 
wishes for no definition of “ table,” or “ chair,” and if you thrust one 
upon him is tempted to reply, “ Well, any fool knows that.” 

The simple-minded man’s progress towards complexity of mind, so 
far as regards dictionaries, is divisible into certain perfectly definite 
stages. The first of these is that he has no wish to communicate with any 
but his immediate neighbours, or in any but the simplest language, and 
that he wants no dictionary at all. The next stage is that, somehow or 
other, he is thrown into contact with people speaking a foreign language, 
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and that he needs some work which will act as a guide between his own 
language and that of the foreigner. The third is that he becomes aware of 
a desire to increase his vocabulary in his native tongue, and is prepared to 
admit the value of books explaining the meaning of hard and unusual 
words. Fourth, and last, he realises the interest of words in themselves, 
that they change and have varying uses, and he then proceeds to attempt 
to tabulate all the words of his language. 

All these stages in the development, not of a single individual, but of the 
English nation, can be seen mirrored in the history of dictionary-making 
in England. The earliest dictionaries printed here were for the interpreta- 
tion of other tongues into English. The earliest Latin-English dictionary 
was the anonymous Ortus Vocabulorum, which was first printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde in 1500, and was several times reprinted, by him and others, 
down to 1533. In 1500, also, the same printer issued the Vocabula of 
John Stanbridge, of which there were also many later editions, some of 
them even in the seventeenth century. Another Latin-English voca- 
bulary by Stanbridge was the Vulgaria, printed by Wynkyn de Worde 
in 1508, of which enlarged editions appeared in the next century, and 
there was also Robert Whitinton’s Vulgaria of 1520. In 1538 Sir Thomas 
Elyot’s Dictionary was printed in London by Thomas Berthelet, but the 
most famous of the Latin-English dictionaries of the sixteenth century 
was that of Thomas Cooper (1517 ?-1594), who was successively Bishop 
of Lincoln and Winchester. This work, the Thesaurus Lingue Romane 
et Britannicae, which was based on Elyot’s book and on one by Stephanus, 
was first published in 1565, with other editions appearing in 1573, 1578, 
and 1584. Cooper was truly a scholar of a heroic type, for, when his 
wife—a profligate woman utterly unworthy of him—in a fit of fury tore 
up and burnt half the manuscript of the Thesaurus, he had the courage and 
patience to re-write it. Besides these Latin-English works, there were 
also, not unnaturally, English-Latin ones, the most popular of them 
being John Withals’ A Shorte Dictionarie for Yonge Begynners, which went 
through twenty editions between 1553 and 1634. | can 

Much lexicography, then, was done in connection with Latin in the 
sixteenth century, but other languages were not neglected. John 
Palsgrave’s Lesclarcissement de la langue Francoise appeared in 1530, and 
in 1573 there was printed, as part of another work, the Vocabulaire en 
Anglots et Francois des mots plus communs en la langue Francoise by 
Claudius Hollyband or, in French, Claude de Sainliens. In 1547 William 
Salesbury’s A Dictionary in Englyshe and Welshe Moche necessary to all 
’ suche Welsheman as will spedly learne the Englyshe tongue was printed 
in London by John Waley. In 1598 there appeared John Florio’s A 
World of Words, or Most Copious and Exact Dictionarte in Italian and 
English, and in the next year there came A Dictionarie in Spanish and 
English, first published into the English tongue by Ric. Perciwale, ae 
Now enlarged and amplified. . . . All done by John Minsheu, ne me 
actually an English-Spanish work based on the Spanish, English an 
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Latin dictionary included in Richard Percyvall’s Bibliotheca Hispanica 
of 1591. All these works, though they are not English dictionaries, as 
we understand the phrase, yet have a great importance in that they record, 
albeit in other languages than our own, the meanings of a large number of 
English words in use in the sixteenth century. 

It was not, however, until the beginning of the seventeenth century 
that there was a start in the making of purely English dictionaries, and 
even then there was no attempt to deal with the whole of the language. 
All the dictionaries of the century—and they were fairly numerous— 
were selective, and their bias was in favour of the hard word, or the word 
of foreign origin. This tendency is expressed in the title-page of what 
is the first Dictionary in which only English was used, A Table Alpha- 
beticall, conteyning and teaching the true writing and understanding of hard 
usual English words, borrowed from the Hebrew, Greeke, Latine, or French, 
which made its first appearance in 1604, had a third edition in 1613, and 
a fourth in 1617. The second edition seems not to be known at all, and 
of the first—an octavo—only one copy (that in the Bodleian) is recorded in 
Messrs. Pollard and Redgrave’s Short-Title Catalogue of English Books, 
1475-1640. The author of A Table Alphabeticall was one Robert 
Cawdrey, who was also the author of two other works, A Short and 
Fruitfull Treatise of the Profite of Catechising, 1580, and A Treasurte or 
Store-house of Similies, 1600. Cawdrey can claim the honour of being the 
maker of the earliest English dictionary, but he is so obscure a person that 
there is no mention of him in the Dictionary of National Biography ! 

The next English dictionary to appear was one of far more importance 
and popularity, John Bullokar’s An Englsh Expositor : teaching the 
interpretation of the hardest words used in our language. This was first 
published in 1616, and editions, some of them edited or revised by various 
later writers, continued to be issued until 1731. Practically nothing 
is known of Bullokar’s life, but he may well have been born about 1580 
and he probably died at some time between 1641, when the third edition 
of his Expositor was printed, and 1656, in which year there was a fourth 
edition, “enlarged by W.S.” Bullokar’s chief rival in the lexicography 
of the first half of the seventeenth century was Henry Cockeram, who is 
another scholar the record of whose life is almost completely lost. His 
only work was The English Dictionarie : or, An Interpreter of Hard English 
Words, which was first printed in 1623 and went through almost as many 
editions as the Expositor, but in a shorter time, for the so-called twelfth 
(actually the thirteenth) edition of Cockeram’s Dictionarie is dated 1670 
and is the book’s final appearance. Somewhat unaccountably, the D. N. B. 
describes Cockeram’s book as “ the first dictionary of the English language 
ever published,” whereas it was, in reality, only the third. 

_ Three more dictionaries of the seventeenth century were of some 
importance. Of these the first was Thomas Blount’s Glossographia : or 
A. Dictionary interpreting all such hard words, whether Hebrew, Greek 
Latin . . . as are now used in our refined English tongue, 1656 which 
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went on being reprinted until 1717. The second, The New. World o 

English Words, 1658, was the work of Milton’s nephew, Edward Prallipe, 
and its last edition was in 1720. The third was Elisha Coles’ An English 
Dictionary, of which eleven editions were published, the first in 1676 
and the last in 1732. The tale of the lexicographers of the century may be 
completed here with the mention of the names Cowell, Wilkins, Moxon, 
Dunton and Goodman, and of the anonymous author of Gazophylacium 
Anglicanum, 1689, of which the second edition was, in 1691, given the 
more easily comprehensible title of A New English Dictionary. 

_It may have been noticed, by the observant reader, that all the successful 
dictionaries of the seventeenth century were dead before 1735, and the 
reason was that in 1721 Nathan, or Nathaniel, Bailey published the first 
edition of one of the most famous English books of its kind, his An 
Universal Etymological English Dictionary : comprehending the derivations 

of the generality of words in the English tongue. This was not the first 
dictionary of the eighteenth century; notably it had been preceded, in 
1708, by that of John Kersey, who may, or may not, have been the same 
person as the maker of another dictionary, “ J. K.”, who was at work 
as early as 1702. But Bailey’s book was notable in many ways, and 
especially in that it attempted, for the first time, to include within its 
scope the whole of the English vocabulary of its time. Its publication, 
therefore, launched English lexicography upon a new stage in its career, 
and his dictionary may, in itself, perhaps be taken as a proof that in the 
early eighteenth century the English nation was, for the first time, 
sufficiently self-conscious in its culture to be considered, definitely, a 
civilised nation. For this, alone, if for nothing else, Bailey’s Dictionary 
deserved its great success—its thirty or more editions, and its more than 
eighty years of popularity and life. Even to-day there are few old libraries 
in which a copy is not to be found, and I remember that, as a boy, I myself 
used to look up words in a Bailey, which—part of the wreckage from a 
country-house sale—I had bought from a furniture dealer in the village. 
I had also a second copy of Bailey at that time, and this, I think, must 
have been an inheritance from my great-great-grandfather, for I do not 
think that even my boyish passion for any book in old calf (though it led 
me, I recollect, to expend eighteenpence on a completely unreadable work 
on life in Russia) would then have coaxed me into buying two copies of 
one antiquated lexicon. 

But to return—for a moment more—to Bailey, it is lucky that his 
memorial of books is so great, for his other memorials are scanty enough. 
As of some other dictionary makers, hardly anything is known of him. 
His very Christian name is in doubt. We know that he died on June 27th, 

1742, but we do not know when he was born. In fact, apart from the 
dates of his death and of his various publications (for the Dictionary was 
not his only literary work, though it was certainly his most important), we 
know nothing at all of this great man except that “ he belonged to the 
seventh-day baptists, being admitted to membership 6 Nov., 1691, and 
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kept a boarding school at Stepney, where he died.” A. H. Bullen found 
that he could say all that was possible of Bailey’s life in three-quarters 
of a column of the D. N. B. Yet his book was the first of the modern 
dynasty of sovereign dictionaries, the latest of which we have just welcomed 
to the throne. 

It was an interleaved copy of the folio Bailey of 1730 that Samuel 
Johnson used as the foundation of the second of the great modern English 
dictionaries, his A Dictionary of the English Language : in which the words 
are deduced from their originals and illustrated in their different significations 
by examples from the best writers. It takes a long time to get to the tail of 
that title, but that is where the sting of it lies, for Johnson was the first of 
our lexicographers to illustrate meanings by quotations. His dictionary 
appeared on April 15th, 1755, in two volumes folio, and he had worked upon 
it steadily (though he had done other work also during the period) for 
eight years, the original Plan having been published in 1747. He employed 
six amanuenses (five of them Scots !) upon the work, which was carried 
out in Gough Square, off Fleet Street, in that house which, it is to be 
hoped, all those who have any reverence for letters have visited, and in 
which the Johnson Club holds its merry and learned meetings. The range 
of literature from which Johnson took his quotations (I have not counted, 
but I imagine there may be ninety-thousand of them) is not so wide as 
modern scholarship demands : he went no further back than Elizabethan 
times and he included few of his own contemporaries ; and authorities 
(of whom I am none) tell us that his philology is valueless ; but his 
dictionary, nevertheless, was in its day, a very great one, and is still, as 
is anything to which he set his hand, readable and entertaining—the 
latter adjective being justified, it need hardly be added, by the aptness 
of his illustrations and by the humour of some of his often-quoted 
definitions. To an exhibition of books, held at the Bodleian in connection 
with the completion of the New English Dictionary, the Philological 
Society lent a copy of Sir Matthew Hale’s Primitive Origination of Man- 
kind, 1677, which was read by Johnson and marked by him for excerption 
by his assistants. Moreover, many of the slips on which the excerpts for 
the dictionary were made have survived, so that we possess pretty full 
information as to the methods of compilation employed by “ the great 
Lexicographer.” 

Johnson’s Dictionary went through a very large number of editions, of 
various kinds ; indeed, dictionaries which were in some sort editions of 
Johnson went on appearing until the end of the nineteenth century, and 
for three-quarters of a century after its first edition it was without question 
supreme. Some improvements were made by other lexicographers in the 
eighteenth century, notably in the matter of the Indication of pronunciation, 
and of these the best-remembered is Thomas Sheridan, father of the 
dramatist, and off-and-on (finally, alas, off) a friend of Johnson’s. Perhaps 
there was some degree of malice, cause by their rivalry as makers of 
dictionaries, in Johnson’s frequent verbal ‘tilts at the ‘elocutionist :-— 
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“ Sherry is dull, naturally dull; but it must have taken him a deal of pains 
to become what we now see him. Such an excess of stupidity, sir, is not 
in nature.” But it was not the mere pronouncing dictionaries that finally 
made Johnson seem old-fashioned, but the changes of language which 
made the nineteenth century produce its earliest important lexicons of 
English, those of Noah Webster and Charles Richardson. Webster is 
particularly interesting as being the first great American writer of 
dictionaries, and his book, boldly entitled (in its native land), An American 
Dictionary of the English Language, was first printed at New York in 1828 ; 
the second American edition came in 1840, but long before that its merits 
had been recognised in this country and an English edition published in 
1831-2. Webster, as common observation will assure one, still survives 
to-day, though in some modern self-styled Websterian dictionaries he 
affects little beyond the title-page. Charles Richardson’s A New Dictionary 
of the English Language, first appeared, in London and New York simui- 
taneously, in 1836-7. These two were the last really important pre- 
decessors of the New English Dictionary, or, as it is so often called, the 
Oxford English Dictionary; but I cannot, for sentiment’s sake, omit 
entirely to mention a most excellent small dictionary, James Stormonth’s 
Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language, 1871, 
a later edition of which sits by me as I write this article and has been, for 
twenty years, my trusted guide through the more ordinary complexities 
of my native tongue. And Stormonth, again, is a dictionary-maker who 
has been overlooked by fame (though not by users of his book), for I can 
find no notice of him in the D. N. B. 

In January, 1858, the Philological Society resolved to compile “a 
completely new English dictionary.” The originator of the idea was 
Richard Chevenix Trench (1807-1886), then Dean of Westminster, and 
afterwards Archbishop of Dublin, who lived long enough to see the 
beginning of the N. E. D. (let me henceforward avail myself of the con- 
venient brevity of initials) in print. ‘‘ Trench,” here I quote the words 
of Mr. C. T. Onions, 

called the attention of the Philological Society in London to the deficiencies of 
existing English dictionaries, and pointed out how it was nearly always impossible 
to discover from them the history of words and families of words, and the changes 
in form and meaning which they had undergone. He called upon the Society, as 
the only body in England then interesting itself in the language, to undertake the 
collection of materials to complete the labours of Bailey, Johnson and Richardson 


Though the Society resolved thus early to publish a dictionary, and 
forthwith appointed a Literary and Historical Committee, of which 
Herbert Coleridge (1830-61) and Frederick James Furnivall (1825- 
1910) were members, to prosecute the work, it was many years before the 
world saw even the first volume of the N.£.D. In November, 1859, 
Coleridge was appointed editor of the dictionary and, six months later, 
wrote that he confidently expected that the first part would be published 
“in about two years.” It is pretty certain that, even if he had lived, 
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Coleridge would not have been able to achieve this, and, as things turned 
out, he died almost immediately, and was succeeded by Furnivall, who 
originated the idea of distributing sections of the task to volunteer 
sub-editors, and carried on the work until the close of the ’seventies, 
when James Augustus Henry Murray (1837-1915) was appointed editor 
and an agreement was definitely made (on March 1st, 1879) between the 
Society and the Clarendon Press for the publication of the Dictionary. 
Thereafter things moved a little more swiftly, the first batch of copy was 
sent to the printer on April 18th, 1882, and on February rst, 1884, the first 
part was published. Murray, even then, overestimated the pace at which 
it would be possible to carry the work through, and suggested that it 
might all be done in eleven years—instead of the forty-four that have 
proved necessary for the production of the ten precious volumes the 
nation now possesses. 

To the names of the three editors already mentioned there are three 
more to be added, to complete the list of the six men to whose editor- 
ship we owe the N. E D. These are those of Dr. Henry Bradley (1845- 
1923) and of the two surviving editors, Dr. W. A. Craigie and Mr. C. T. 
Onions, and that seventy years of labour, and six principal editors, should 
have been necessary for the completion of the book, is evidence of how 
enormously our conception of the scope and needs of a great English 
dictionary has been enlarged even since the days of Johnson. Moreover, 
the editors have not worked alone, but there has been a staff of paid 
assistants, and there has also been a much larger body of voluntary 
workers, both British and foreign, among whom the most curious and 
tragic figure is that of the scholar who for many years sent in his contribu- 
tions from a criminal lunatic asylum. To all who have contributed, 
whether professionally or as volunteers, to the making of the N. E. D. the 
nation, and indeed the whole world of scholarship, has reason to be 
profoundly grateful. The names of the six editors, and chiefly, perhaps, 
that of Sir James Murray, should be held in honour and remembered as 
long as interest in the English language survives. Nor should the share 
borne in the enterprise by the Oxford University Press be forgotten, for 
it has expended upon the production of the dictionary something like 
£300,000, a sum which it can hardly hope to recover entirely by the sales 
of the book—even at the price (which is not excessive) of fifty pounds a set. 

_ This article is in no sense of the word a review of the N. EF. D. The 
aim has been, by drawing a rough outline of the history of English lexico- 
graphy, to put the reader in a position to appreciate the significance and 
achievement of this colossal work of scholarship. In justification of the 
adjective “ colossal ” I may, perhaps, be allowed to quote a few figures. 
The N. E. D., for example, records 414,825 words, more than half of 
them being main words. About half-a-million definitions are given, 
together with 1,827,306 quotations—about twenty times the number 
given by Johnson. Mere bulk is, of course, nothing, but bulk combined 
with accuracy is—in a dictionary which aims at comprehensiveness— 
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everything, and the general agreement of those who have used the N. ED. 
is that it is an amazingly accurate work. Its etymologies, too, are as sound 
as they can be made. And, in the point of comprehensiveness, it should 
be added that this dictionary knows no limits of time—every English 
word, from the beginnings of our language to the latest invention which 
the conditions of the printing of the dictionary will admit, is included, and 
of some words the history, as exemplified by quotations, extends over 
twelve centuries. 

Yet—a truism that I quoted at the beginning of this article—words are 
born every day, and a Supplement to the N. E. D. is already in preparation. 
We may be assured, therefore, that this great work will one day be out of 
date. But of this also we can be sure, that its scholarship, its detailed and 
accurate record of a great language, can never become valueless, even 
through the passage of time. And it seems probable, since it is only at 
long intervals that a nation can stir itself to a great effort of this kind, that 
for a century the New English Dictionary will be the English Dictionary, 
the accepted authority for any word included in it. No considerable 
library can properly be without it, and it is to be hoped, therefore, that 
no library which claims consideration will omit to obtain possession of a 


copy. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SOLEMN BOY 


(To the Editor of THz LONDON Mercury) 


Site have read Mr. Alan Mulgan’s New Zealand letter in your rooth number. Mr. 
Mulgan criticises the poor little success of my novel Solemn Boy, and the praise given 
to it by some of the English critics. He disagrees with them. 

He says “ the influence of Katherine Mansfield may be plainly seen,” and “ Mr. Bolitho 
admires Mr. D. H. Laurence.” Three-quarters of my novel were written before I had heard 
of Katherine Mansfield (Solemn Boy was finished five years ago) and it was complete before 
I read anything by Mr. Laurence. 

He adds, “‘ On the whole the book has had a poor press in the author’s own country and 
some readers and critics are frankly puzzled by the praise given to it in England ! ” 

I console myself with mere facts : 

Some years ago, a Wellington bookseller was fined for having a copy of Salammbo in his 
shop. 

A friend of mine in New Zealand imported a set of de Maupassant and it was “ held for 
inspection ” by the customs authorities. 

A Christchurch sub-editor, in filling out a Paris cable, produced this: Mr. Anatole, of 

EFORCEISAVS 2 eta 

Flaubert !| de Maupassant ! Anatole France! Hector Bolitho ! 

I have no complaint. Yours, etc., 

Windsor, Hector BouirHo. 

April 15th, 1928. 


THE LOYAL WENTWORTHS 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—With reference to your review of my book, The Loyal Wentworths, in your last 

issue, the writer Mr. Clennell Wilkinson, referring to the incident of Dr. Tenison’s 
refusing to carry a keepsake from Monmouth to his mistress,and in consequence the Duke’s 
servant having to carry out this mission, says :—“‘ I think Mr. Fea might have included the 
scene in his book with advantage.” 

Will you kindly allow me to quote the following from page 165 ? 

The Cleric, Dr. Thomas Tenison, whom Monmouth specially sent for in the early 
morning of his execution, and whose exhortations were far less severe than those of the 
Prelate’s, relates that “‘ after endeavouring to exonerate himself for openly living with 
Henrietta, by saying he had heard it was lawful to have one wife in the eye of the law and 
another before God, he pulled out a gold watch and pressed me to carry it in his name 
to Mrs. Wentworth ; which I positively refused, and said I couldn’t be concerned in 
any such message or token to her.”’ The watch was therefore entrusted to Marshall with 
the other keepsakes. 

The episode is necessarily curtailed in this companion volume of King Monmouth, wherein 
fuller details are given—pp. 337-338—of the interview between Tenison (who by the way 
was not then a Bishop) and the condemned man. ; : 

It occurs to me that your readers would have been interested had reference been made 
to the “ flying discourse,” appearing in The Loyal London Mercury of 1682.—Yours, etc. 


ALLAN FEA 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all quertes addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HE First Edition Club, which, by the way, has just moved into new 

premises at 17 Bedford Square, W.C., sent me, a month or two back, a 

copy of its most recent publication, A Select Bibliography of the Principal 

Modern Presses, Public and Private, in Great Britain and Ireland. This 
quarto, of which a thousand copies have been printed, is the work of Mr. G. S. 
Tomkinson, has an introduction by our own Mr. B. H. Newdigate and is sold at two 
guineas a copy. Obviously, to compile such a book as this is to be set about, from 
the very beginning, with difficulties of definition, and Mr. Tomkinson tells us that 
this did, indeed, happen to him : 

What is a “ representative array ” ? Where does it begin and end ? Indeed what is 2 
private or a public press ? These are questions that the present writer has posed to 
himself many times : and he still seeks the right answers. His solution of the problem 
has been to examine the printed works of any person or institution using the word “ press ” 
as part of his or its imprint. When that imprint covered more than a commercial establish- 
ment, the author has usually acquired an example of the work of the press, and given 
some information concerning its founders and productions in the following pages. No 
attempt has been made to include foreign presses, or British presses which preceded 
the Kelmscott Press. Several hundred so-called ‘“‘ presses’? have been examined and 
omitted as entirely commercial, with no interest for the book-collector. In some instances 
full details are not given of the works of true “ collectors’ presses,” because the informa- 
tion is not now available, even from the founders. 


That paragraph gives us a good idea of what Mr. 'Tomkinson has tried to do, and we 
may summarise it by saying that his aim, in this book, is to give more or less full 
information as to the foundation, aims and work of such presses, since the foundation 
of the Kelmscott Press, as have set out not merely to be financially successful printing 
businesses. At first sight one would have thought that insistence on the word “‘ Press” 
occurring in the imprint would lead the author astray—for surely there must have been 
some printers of the desired type who used merely their own names in their imprints ? 
But I am bound to confess that I cannot, off-hand, think of such-an-one—though, of 
course, I am no authority on printing, so that my ignorance on this point is of little 
significance. Anyhow, what we are given by Mr. Tomkinson is a very useful volume 
giving two lists of modern presses. The first is of the more important ones—artistically 
speaking—of which (in most cases) complete bibliographies are given. In this section 
thirty-nine presses are included. And the second is of a rather larger number of minor 
presses of which only selected bibliographies are printed. Naturally, in dealing with 
such a large body of work, it was impossible for Mr. Tomkinson to give fully detailed 
collations. The historical notes, which he devotes to each press, and which he has, 
in many cases, obtained from the printers themselves, are very valuable, and the 
passage of time will certainly make them more so. One omission puzzies me. I have 
a very agreeable selection (made by Mr. Sturge Moore) from the poems of Words- 
worth, and “ printed at the Ballantyne Press under the supervision of Charles Rick- 
etts.” I suppose I ought to know why the Ballantyne Press is not among those dealt 
with by Mr. Tomkinson, but I must confess that I do not. 
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R. RALPH STRAUS’S admirable and delightful biography of The Unspeak- 
M able Curll, which was published last autumn (price 42s.) by Messrs. Chapman 
& Hall, is hardly a book that comes within the scope of these bibliographical notes. 
But I have been meaning for some little time past to draw attention to the fact that 
its last hundred and more pages are given up to a “ Handlist ” of Curll’s publications 
(whether issued under his own name or not) arranged chronologically from 1706 < 
1746. This list is, it need hardly be said, one that will be of the greatest help an 
importance to all students of the books of the first half of the eighteenth century. 
The labour that Mr. Straus must have expended in compiling this catalogue of Curll’s 
books is one that it terrifies me to contemplate. Moreover Mr. Straus has not in- 
frequently enlivened the pages of his list with his own comments and by the quotation 
of amusing passages from the works mentioned. So we have more than one reason 
for being grateful to him. ; 

Another book, which is not, strictly speaking, my pigeon, but to which I must 
make at least a reference here, is New Essays by Oliver Goldsmith. This book has 
been compiled and annotated by Professor Ronald S. Crane, and it is published by 
the University of Chicago Press at the price of $3 a copy. Professor Crane has 
discovered, in various periodicals, eighteen essays which, on one ground or another, 
he attributes to Oliver Goldsmith. As this is not actually a bibliographical work, 
I do not feel at liberty to write of it here at any length ; but, in as much as it is itself 
an important addition to any future bibliography of Goldsmith’s work, I feel that I 
ought to record its existence. The essays, which are now for the first time attributed 
to Goldsmith, are drawn from the British Magazine, the Royal Magazine, the Public 
Ledger, the Lady’s Magazine, and Lloyd’s Evening Post. Professor Crane appears to 
have excellent grounds for his attributions. 


NOTES ON SALES 


HE sale of books and manuscripts from Lord Leconfield’s library at Petworth, 

which took place on April 23rd and 24th at Sotheby’s, was certainly one of the 
most remarkable sales—particularly as regards Americana—on record. The two most 
important lots were manuscripts relating to the early colonisation of North America. 
One of these was a copy—probably in the hand of a professional scribe—of William 
Strachey’s The Historie of Travel into Virginia Britannia. Two other copies of this— 
one in the British Museum and one in the Bodleian—are known, and the work was 
printed by the Hakluyt Society in 1849. Strachey probably wrote his Historie in 
1612 or thereabouts, and the present copy he had made for Henry Percy, oth Earl of 
Northumberland, at about the same time. It was sold at Sotheby’s to Messrs. 
Quaritch for £6,000. The same firm also paid £6,250 for a very fine copy of William 
Strachey’s printed For the Colony in Virginia: Lawes Divine, Morall and Martiall, 
first edition, quarto, 1612, one of the five known examples. Even more interesting 
than the Strachey manuscript was the Percy manuscript, because it is still un- 
published. This manuscript is A Trewe Relatyon of the Proceedings and Occurrentes 
of Momente which have happened in Virginia, from . . . 1609, untill . . . 1612, and 
it was written by Northumberland’s brother, George Percy (1580-1632), who was 
twice deputy-governor of Virginia. The sale-catalogue gave some quotations from 


this extraordinarily interesting manuscript, which was bought, for £6,600, by Dr. 
Rosenbach. Here is one of them : 


And now famine beginning to look ghastly and pale in every face, that nothing was 
spared to maintain life and to do those things which seem incredible, as to dig up dead 
corpses out of graves and to eat them ; and some have licked up the blood which hath 
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fallen from their weak fellows ; and amongst the rest this was most lamentable, that one 
of our colony murdered his wife . . . and salted her for his food, the same not being 
discovered before he had eaten part thereof, for which cruel and inhuman fact, I adjudged 
him to be executed, the acknowledgement of the deed being enforced from him by 
torture having hung by the thumbs with weights at his feet a quarter of an hour before 
he would confess the same. 


For sheer horror that would take some beating. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


1 bape MAGGS BROTHERS, of 34 and 35 Conduit Street, W., have just 
issued their five-hundredth catalogue and have made it a veritable colossus 
among its kind, for (to treat the thing statistically) it is an inch and three-eighths thick 
and its leaves measure 122 + g? inches! Indeed I can remember no lustier book- 
seller’s list than this one. This physical exuberance is not due to the number of books 
and manuscripts the list contains—there are in all only 224 items—but to the lavish- 
ness with which they are treated. Each item has at least a page to itself, and there is a 
full page illustration or facsimile to each. Naturally the items which are given such 
sumptuous treatment have been chosen with great care from the firm’s stock, and each 
one is in its own way attractive. Perhaps the most remarkable is the first edition, 
printed at Seville in 1522, of Cortes’s second letter from America, which was written 
by him to the Emperor Charles V, from Mexico on October 3oth, 1519. Only eight 
copies of this very rare piece of Americana are known to exist, and most of them will 
never again be for sale—so far as it is humanly possible to say. It is no wonder, then, 
that Messrs. Maggs are asking {1,600 for their copy. No copy of Cortes’s first letter, 
which is believed to have been printed, has ever been discovered, but its contents are 
known from a French version and from other sources. Of the other treasures in. this 
catalogue space will only allow me to mention three—chosen so as to spread the inter- 
est over various periods of English literature—Milton’s Poems, 8vo., 1645, £350; 
a collection of sixteen autograph letters written by James Boswell, between 1790 and 
1795, all dealing with his estate, and addressed to his overseer, Andrew Gibb, £450 ; 
and seven autograph letters from Robert Louis Stevenson, six written to Miss 
Ferrier and one to Walter Ferrier, £250. 


WO lists, published by booksellers outside London have been clamouring for 
| a for some time past, and must be mentioned—even though it is now 
rather late to do so, I fear. The first is the three-hundredth catalogue of Messrs. 
Heffer & Sons, of 4 Petty Cury, Cambridge. This is a general list, well printed, 
and containing many interesting books. I notice, for example, the original manuscript 
of Arthur O’Shaughnesy’s Lays of France, including a song which was omitted from 
the printed book. For this manuscript £30 is asked. Among books by living authors— 
especially poets—I see that a first edition, quarto, 1919, of Mr. Siegfried Sassoon’s 
Picture Show, of which two hundred copies were printed for private circulation, is 
priced £8 10s.; and that for Mr. de la Mare’s Songs of Childhood, 1902 the Price is 
£36 10s. To turn to a book of quite another kind, Messrs. Heffer are offering, for 
£22 10s., a first edition of Smollett’s The Adventures of Ferdinand Count Fathom, 
2 volumes, duodecimo, 1753. And—jumping back to the moderns—a presentation 
copy of the first edition of Mr. Galsworthy’s The Silver Spoon, is worth ten guineas, 
whereas a similar copy of a New York, 1908, edition of The Man of Property, is only 
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worth half that amount. I must add, however, that the copy of The Silver Spoon “‘ has 
the black and silver wrapper which was cancelled and also the substituted wrapper.” 
There are moments when my own personal enthusiasm for wrappers (even cancelled 
ones) is, I must admit it, distinctly on the mild side. 


She other provincial catalogue, referred to in the beginning of the last paragraph, 
is the number 19 of Messrs. W. H. Robinson, of 4-6 Nelson Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. This is really one of the best lists, issued by an English dealer outside 
London, that I have seen. Many of the books come from the Huth, Hoe and Britwell 
collections, and among the early English printers, whose work is here represented, are 
Wynkyn de Worde, Julian Notary, Pynson, Berthelet, John Day and others. I must 
mention particularly two of Caxton’s translations, both printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
the Lives of the Fathers, 1495, lacking three leaves but a fine large copy, £225, and the 
Royal Book, 1507, £105. It must also be highly unusual for a bookseller to be able 
to offer (as do Messrs. Robinson) in one catalogue two copies of the edition of the 
Golden Legend printed by Julian Notary in 1503. Of these one copy (which was once 
William Herbert’s) is priced £160 and the other (from the Britwell library) £105. It 
would be interesting to know the recent history of the latter volume, for this catalogue 
records that it fetched {£125 at the Britwell sale in 1920. There is a large section of 
this list devoted to English books printed abroad between 1528 and 1640. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


FRENCH PRINTING IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY #* 


F it were ever desirable that amodern printer should model his books on the style 

of any other period, he could not do better than choose for that purpose the French 

books of the first half of the sixteenth century. It is not indeed desirable that he 

should copy the style of any period: even so, he may learn more from a 

study of the period covered by Mr. Johnson’s book than from any other—more 
perhaps than from all other periods put together. For the French printers and book- 
men of that day—Badius, the Estiennes, Jean Petit, Simon de Colines, Geofroy Tory, 
Jean de Tournes, Claude Garamond, Bernard Salamon—working in the full sunshine 
of the French renaissance, were able to endow their books with a clarity, a lightsome- 
ness and a variety of setting and decoration which make them a joy to look upon and 
to read. They revelled in fine letter in all its forms and in all sizes—capitals large and 
small, minuscules large and small, upright roman and cursives, boldly set captions, 
great initial letters pure in form or elaborately decorated—everything that an 
adventurous printer delights to play with ; but as heirs of the humanists they present- 
ly discarded the gothic forms: 

Under . . . Italian influence the art of book-production in France developed in the 
space of one generation from the Gothic to the Renaissance style . . . . It was not a 
reform of printing—in its own style French printing of the end of the fifteenth century 
has never been surpassed—but a complete reversal of taste from what the French called 
“a la moderne ” to “a l’antique.” The new style was imposed not directly by Italian, 
but by French printers themselves, working with Italian models before them. If at the 
beginning there was copying, this stage was soon passed, and there was evolved a definitely 
French mode of book-production in the Renaissance style. 

Their love for fine letter is shown by their unabashed use both of large capitals and 
of large minuscules in their title pages and in their headings. Only out of their 
consciousness of the fine form of their letters would they have dared to use them in so 
big a size ; for only the finest letter-forms will stand such enlargement. “ The extent 
of Tory’s career as a printer is doubtful,” says Mr. Johnson ; but his study of roman 
letter and the letter which he designed and published in Champ Fleury “ had an 
important effect in popularising the use of the roman letter and in improving its 
designs.” 

Ifthe extent of Tory’s achievement in printing and practical type-cutting is doubtful, 
Mr. Johnson pays full tribute to his work and influence in the book-decoration which 
gives the printing of the period its distinctive and most beautiful note. Tory began as 
a schoolmaster and editor of Latin texts. It was “ after a second visit to Italy,” in 1523, 
at the age of about forty, that he opened his shop at the sign of the “ pot cassé,” 
where “he did business as publisher, bookbinder, illustrator, and finally printer. 
He is a notable example of how those whose influence on printing has been greatest 
have for the most part come from without and not within the trade. His example 
should be as helpful to us to-day as it was to his contemporaries. A few years since 
it inspired Mr. Bruce Rogers to some of his best and :nost characteristic work. Even 
apart from their delicate beauty, Tory’s woodcuts, borders and initial letters have just 
that typographic quality which to-day no less than in the sixteenth century is cailed 


for in the decoration of a printed book. B. H. NEWDIGATE 


* French Sixteenth-Century Printing. By A. F. Johnson. With fifty illustrations. 


Benn. 15s. 
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From Tory’s First Book of Hours, 1527 
(Reproduced from French Sixteenth-Century Printing, by;courtesy of the publishers) 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


LOVE IN A VILLAGE. By Bicxerstarre. Lyric, Hammersmith. 

OTHER MEN’S WIVES. By Watter Hacxerr. Wyndham’s. 

THUNDER IN THE AIR. By Rosins Mittar. Duke of York’s. 

YOUNG WOODLEY. By Joun van Druten. Savoy. 

_ THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. By Wittiam Suakespeare. Royal Court. 


M:: Playfair’s newest achievement is the revival of Bickerstaffe’s comic opera, 
Love in aViliage. It is altogether a delicious entertainment. In costumes designed 
by Mr. Sheringham, and against scenery designed by Mr. Sheringham, of the 
Rowlandson period, the village love-making and the singing and the dancing are a 
delight to eye and ear. The story is the familiar one of disguised lovers masquerading 
as gardeners and ladies’-maids, the hot-tempered old curmudgeon of a father, the 
kindly mediation of the family-friend and the happy ending. If it becomes a little 
confused and confusing at times, it is a fault that is seldom shared by modern musical 
_ productions, which have no story to confuse. In any case, the singing is so good and 
the airs so sweet that nobody really minded how or when the love-making tangled 
itself or untangled itself. The music of Love in a Village is mainly the work of Dr. 
Arne, with half-a-dozen songs composed for Mr. Playfair by Mr. Reynolds, an 
exquisite song of Handel’s and “ Bingo,” an old folk-song which was saved from 
oblivion by Mr. Cecil Sharp. ' 
Mr. Frederick Ranalow plays the part of Hawthorn, the friend whose intervention 
brings about the happy ending. Mr. Ranalow sings and acts as well as ever, with the 
result, as in The Beggar’s Opera, that the audience is inclined to become slightly 
impatient for his next song and to regard the rest of the performance as so many 
intervals which keep them from their favourite. This, of course, is very unfair to 
the rest of an admirable company, but it is inevitable for any company that contains 
a Ranalow. Every word, spoken as well as sung, stamps him instantly as the super- 
lative artist. His singing of “‘ Bingo ” almost made the house “ rise at him.” For 
fire and artistry and ease it even surpassed anything he did in The Beggar’s Opera. 
At the end of the audience’s fruitless but determined effort to get a second encore, 
I heard a voice near me say, plaintively, “‘ I sing that song myself, but somehow 
Ranalow makes it sound different.” ay : ; 
Mr. Walter Hackett has provided a capital evening’s amusement in Other Men s 
Wives. A young man and somebody else’s wife quite innocently and unintentionally 
get stuck in an out-of-the-way French hotel late one evening. Shortly after their 
arrival they hear a murder being committed in the next room and shortly after that 
the young man sees the manager and head-waiter drive hastily away in his car, 
leaving the reluctant couple alone in an empty hotel with a tin of sardines and a 
beautiful chambermaid. On this excellent start a whole sequence of unexpected and 
amusing events is built up, the two keystones being the theft of a diamond necklace 
and the identity of the chambermaid. An unpleasant private detective keeps on 
2¢ 
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meddling officiously and too intelligently, but is ultimately thwarted. The com- 
promising predicament of the other man’s wife is satisfactorily explained to the other 
man, and the hero and metamorphosed chambermaid finish in an equally satisfactory 
embrace. : 

The merit of the piece lies chiefly in its unexpectedness. Over and over again 
a situation that threatens to develop into a hoary veteran of the stage takes a sudden 
and ingenious twist into something quite different and the attention of the audience is 
only allowed to flag two or three times in the whole evening. O si sic omnes! __ 

The return of Miss Marion Lorne is a real pleasure. She is full of the spirit of 
comedy, or is it rather the spirit of comicality? She is that rare thing, an actress who is 
acting all the time and not just at the moments that producer and author have allotted 
her action or words. 

It is not surprising that Sir J. M. Barrie sent his congratulations to Mr. Robins 
Millar after seeing Thunder in the Air. The play is in the same line of business as 
Dear Brutus and Mary Rose, dealing with the giftie that some Power is supposed 
to have gie’d us. Thunder in the Air goes further even than its illustrious predecessors. 
Ronnie Vexted had not been a nice character in life. Everyone had disliked him 
but no one had disliked him quite so much as his father. He was killed during the 
war. Nobody except his mother was in the least sorry. Years afterwards Mrs. 
Vexted dabbles in spiritualism, holds a séance and Ronnie materialises. But only 
the people who knew him in life can see him. A post-war maid stares straight through 
him. The others see him, each as he used to know him. Jim Harding sees him as 
the offensive, truculent brother-officer ; the clergyman’s wife as her lover of a reck- 
less, war-time week ; the butler as the man who stole his savings ; the girl as her 
fiancé who jilted her fora barmaid; and finally his mother sees him as the small boy 
who played round her knee and blew his toy-trumpet. The one inconsistent appear- 
ance was the meeting with his father. Instead of appearing as his father used to know 
him, there comes a Ronnie in uniform, with his mouth bandaged as his father 
could never have seen him, trying to convey by pantomime that he committed 
suicide with his own rifle. It was a pointless and jarring episode. Apart from this 
flaw, the play is a singularly moving one. For those who lost sons in the war it must 
be unbearable in parts. The last scene, when the small boy blows his tin trumpet, 
coming after the scenes of Ronnie’s worthless life and rotten death, is real dramatic 
tragedy. A good many people look forward to Mr. Robins Millar’s next play. 

Mallowhurst was a public school where the prefects talked about nothing but 
women, where the house-master was consistently rude to his prefects and where 
a boy’s academic career was ruined because the wife of his house-master kissed him, 
Mallowhurst, in fact, was a very peculiar kind of school. Bats, pads and gloves lay 
about the prefects’ room, but no one mentioned games. No one talked about cricket. 
Hobbs and Woolley might never have existed. There was the one topic of conversa- 
tion, women. Mallowhurst was a very peculiar kind of school. 

The house-master of the Tree House had an unpleasant voice, an unpleasant 
manner, a nasty trick of sarcasm, and then was pained and surprised that he had never 
secured a headmastership. He ought to have thanked his stars that some fluke had 
got him a house-mastership. Mr. Simmonds was the type that attempted to rule 
the houses in Stalky & Co. He was a Mr. King. Indeed, the whole tone and atmos- 
phere of Mallowhurst was rather like that of Stalky’s school, only on a considerably 
less attractive level. 

When Young Woodley fell in love with, and was kissed by, Mrs. Simmonds, he 
thought the millennium had come. There was some excuse for him. He was only 
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seventeen. But there was no excuse for Mr. Simmonds in thinking the heavens were 
about to fall. He was fifty at least. But for some reason, he insisted on the boy’s 
expulsion and for some reason Old Woodley acquiesced and decided also that Cambridge 
was out of the question for the lad. So the curtain fell on Young Woodley, the shy, 
sensitive poet and scholar, leaving Mallowhurst at the age of seventeen to enter his 
father’s soap-business. 

That is the theme of the play. The same note is sounded from beginning to end. 
The same string is harped on by every sentence of every character. But the sounding 
and the harping is achieved with infinite skill. Mr. Van Druten has created one 
real character and he is fortunate in having it played by Mr. Frank Lawton, who gives 
a remarkable study of the seventeen-year-old prefect. The part is admirably written, 
full of the little awkwardnesses, the stutterings, the aphasia of the age, and Mr. 
Lawton makes the most of it. Mr. Henry Mollison was positively terrifying as the 
objectionable prefect with his swaggering man-of-the-world boastful talk about 
maids and shop-girls. Master Tony Halfpenny was a most engaging and suitably 
dirty fag, and Mr. David Horne acted so well as the housemaster as to make the 
character even more preposterous than the words he had to speak. Miss Frances 
Doble was subdued almost to the point of dullness. She takes her part in much too 
low a key. But Mallowhurst was a most peculiar kind of school. 

The Taming of the Shrew in modern dress is a modern comedy. Under the guidance 
of Sir Barry Jackson, it goes with a rollicking swing and dash from beginning to end 
to an accompaniment of revolver-shots, flashlight photographs, the clicking of 
cinema-cameras, and the cracking of hunting-crops. There was not a dull instant. 
If some particularly lofty sentiment (in twenty-five or thirty lines) had somehow 
eluded comprehension there was always Tranio’s double-breasted waistcoat to 
admire or Gremio’s topper or the truly miraculous crease in Petruchio’s trousers. The 
two outstanding actors were Mr. Scott Sunderland as Petruchio, and Mr. Ralph 
Richardson whose Tranio was true comedy. 


FORTHCOMING PRODUCTIONS. 


Announcements of new plays for June are very unsafe. There are to be two by 
Mr. Edgar Wallace, one called The Flying Squad and the other The Squeaker. Miss 
Iris Hoey is bringing a farce, Collecting Cousins, to London by way of Tunbridge 
Wells. The Vagabond King has secured a few weeks, reprieve and is then followed 
by Marjolaine, in which Mr. Oscar Asche is to appear, and a new revue is to be 
produced at the Duke of York’s theatre called Many Happy Returns, by Mr. Herbert 
Farjeon and Mr. Beverley Nichols. ji : ; 

At the end of May several new plays appeared. A farcical comedy entitled Skin 
Deep, Alibi, from a novel by Agatha Christie and The House of the Arrow from a 
novel by A. E. W. Mason, were among them. 

A. G. MACDONELL 
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PAINTINGS BY SPENCER F. GORE. (1878-1914). The Leicester 
Galleries. 


THE LONDON GROUP: RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION. New 
Burlington Galleries. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. Burlington House. 


shape of a comprehensive exhibition of his work. The reason for this oversight is 

not, as might be inferred, that Gore was obscure or advanced. On the contrary, it 

seems that at a time when too much attention is paid to sensational work of what- 
ever kind, Gore was too sober and transparent. Yet there is an individual quality about 
his work which raises it far above the ordinary run of impressionist and post-impress- 
ionist painting, and it is not a quality which can be identified with any particular form- 
ula. It is to be found in Gore’s earlier impressionist landscapes as well as in the later 
work when he was interested in other things than effects of sunlight and it is a mistake 
to say, as has often been said, that Gore found his style in his last Richmond period. 
He found indeed the style after which he had been searching at Letchworth, but he 
had already found a style adequate to his existing needs at Hertingfordbury when he 
made some genuine contributions to English impressionist art : and had he not died 
prematurely in 1914 (in his 37th year), he would no doubt again have shifted his point 
of view. And, in fact, the least happy part of his work belonged to the phase when he 
was most directly under the post-impressionist influence, drawing an arbitrary black 
line round objects and emphasing planes by rather crude, block shapes. Clearly 
theory and not lyrical emotion was at the back of this,and mere theory is more 
dangerous than derivative influence. For Gore could be soaked in Sickert and yet 
produce a painting which, although extraordinary like a Sickert, is yet a self-contained, 
imaginative work. Gore was more fluent than Sickert and less intensive. While 
Sickert concentrates his significance in a single focus of glowing colour, Gore intro- 
duces a larger variety of colour and tone contrasts and a more lively interplay of shapes 
and masses. In the early Hertingfordbury landscapes the scene is treated synthetic- 
ally, the light being broken up into rainbow hues merely in order to achieve a more 
brilliant single effect. In the later work the interest lies in the analysis of the variety 
of colour contrasts themselves, in the study of the fascinating three-dimensional 
colour and tone patterns which are created by light as fit falls}on groups of houses, 
or the countryside or invades the interior of a room. 

In the celebration of its fifteenth year the London Group has held a retrospective 
exhibition. Founded in opposition not so much to the Academy as to the New English 
Art Club which rather foolishly resisted the influence of Post-Impressionism, it has 
certainly justified its existence. 'The important thing, of course, is not the movement, 
but the individual ; however, generally speaking, it can be said that the London 
Group has afforded an opening for a number of English artists of real distinction who 
have learnt a great deal from the French post-impressionists, and it has also provided 
a useful means of giving a fair trial to certain theoretical heresies which had taken a 
powerful hold on the younger generation. The retrospective exhibition contains 
instances both of the substantial and constructive works and of the experiments in - 


I: has taken fourteen years for due recognition to be paid to Spencer Gore in the 
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Saath Of aa such a description begs the question, because presumably it was 
het t at the time that these theories were the right thing, although one suspects 

at Mr. Duncan Grant had his tongue in his cheek when he invented that enormous 
monstrosity, The Leg. However that may be, these experiments are generally regarded 
as past history and the artists themselves no longer indulge in them. We do not 
recognise Mr. Grant in The Leg (which might well be given a decent burial) and we 
are much more familiar with his recent landscapes which are rooted in the English 
tradition. 

Historically, no doubt, the products of the measles period of modern art are of 
great interest, but it is doubtful whether the moment has arrived for a dispassionate 
review of this kind. Exhibitions are for the public and not for small mutual admira- 
tion coteries, and the public is only just beginning to realise that there is in modern 
art something very much more serious and constructive than the sort of spirit which 
is displayed in The Leg or Bomberg’s early manifestoes. There is still a tendency 
to single out only the stunt paintings, and a magnificent opportunity for misrepresen- 
tation is offered in The Leg, while the very beautiful landscape and Idyll by 
the same artist will be completely overlooked. 

This, however, is a matter of policy and psychology. On an impartial review the 
exhibition will be found to contain much of great interest and to reveal a steady 
improvement. Among the outstanding works may be mentioned Mr. Gertler’s 
brilliant portrait of a lady, Mr. John Nash’s Bristol Docks, Mr. Paul Nash’s, Mrs. 
Bell’s and Mr. Matthew Smith’s still lives and Mr. Grant’s landscape. Harold 
Gilman, a deceased member, is well represented, but Gore’s best work is at the 
Leicester Galleries. Among the paintings which merit attention and may be un- 
noticed amid the noisier throng, are Miss Gosse’s The Sempstress, Miss Doggett’s, 
Trewall Farm, Mr. Fry’s Farm-house Parlour, Mr. Drummond’s Paddington Station, 
Mr. Dickey’s Kentish Town and Mr. Porter’s The Tramp Steamer. There are some 
interesting pieces of sculpture by Mr. Epstein, Mr. Dobson and Mr. Gaudier Brezska. 

“ The Royal Academy,” said The Times, “ is an institution which stands for more 
than it actually contains . . . it by no means follows that a selection of the best 
contemporary native art would make a good Academy . . . the most that we can 
expect from the Academy is that it should give as fair a representation of native con- 
temporary art as is compatible with a wide popular appeal.” This may be a true 
description of the present state of affairs, but it is surely not a state of affairs in which 
one ought complacently to acquiesce. For this would mean assimilating the standards 
of the Royal Academy to those of a popular magazine, and these were certainly not the 
standards of its founders who aimed at “cultivating and improving the arts of paint- 
ing, sculpture and architecture.” 

The Academy should always aim at and contain the best, even though the best 
work of the moment may be of a difficult character. Scientific institutions do not 
reject original papers because they are difficult, nor do they attempt to exalt the text 
book above the original work. Opinions may well differ as to what is the best, but it is 
one thing to reject a work because it is thought to be inferior, another to reject it 
because it will not make an immediate, popular appeal. On the whole, of recent 
years, the Academy has improved its exhibitions : the number of exhibits has been 
_ steadily reduced and the general level raised. There has been less crude, photographic, 
sentimental or anecdotal painting and more regard has been paid to expression 
through what are called the “ formal ” pictorial qualities. Nevertheless there is still 
too much of the “ safety first ” principle in the choice of paintings, and if we ask our- 
‘selves frankly whether there are more pictures in the Academy or the London Group 
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which, in the words of the motto chosen by the Academy this year, will “ serve the 
future hour,” the reply must be that the London Group, in spite of a certain narrow- 
ness of outlook and of a few nightmares, comes first. But it should be added that if 
the good pictures in the London Group (themselves all too few) were transferred to 
the walls of the Academy, they would not look out of place ; for they are not essenti- 
ally different from those already there. The Academy is not nowadays unfamiliar 
with either Impressionism or Post-Impressionism, and there is not the slightest reason 
why it should not open its doors to the brothers Nash, Grant, Gertler, Mrs. Bell, as 
well as to Sickert and Henry Lamb who are already represented, and also of course 
to the leading members of the New English Art Club, Steer and Tonks, the Spencers, 
Muirhead Bone, W. Rothenstein, Albert Rutherston and William Nicholson. 
The Tate Gallery, the Imperial Gallery of Art, the Wembley Exhibition have done so: 
why does the Royal Academy alone hang back? Do the élite of England crowd to 
Burlington House on the private view day to see, sheeplike, only such pictures as are 
calculated immediately to make a wide popular appeal ? : 

The Academy not only suffers from its failure to attract and include the most 
original artistic talents of the day, but from the abstention of its own important 
members such as Mr. Augustus John, who again does not exhibit. The prevailing 
atmosphere of smugness is clearly uncongenial, and the more intelligent and enter- 
prising members, such as the late Charles Sims, seem to be given the cold 
shoulder as soon as they betray leanings towards a more enlightened policy. 
Sims’s Royal Portrait was the only one of recent years which had any pictorial merit 
whatsoever : there was trouble over it and Mr. Sims retired into the background. 
The pictures which he painted shortly before his tragic death have been hung by the 
authorities, with a certain shrinking, in the jazz room, but they have attracted a great 
deal of attention. The striking thing about them is that, although Sims was 
evidently labouring under some inchoate cosmic conception which he could not 
effectively express, he was able to subordinate this urgent significance to pictorial 
considerations. The symbolism does not override or disturb the composition, and 
while the figure drawing is not very arresting the colour patterns are novel. I doubt, 
however, whether they contain any new revelation. 

Mr. Sickert is the only “‘ intransigeant ”’ who regularly exhibits and, paradoxically, 
he is among the most difficult and obscure of contemporary painters. One wishes that 
he would send two complete pictures to the Academy instead of the somewhat 
fragmentary studies which, with one exception, have hitherto appeared there and that 
he would send more landscapes. Certainly the full-length portrait of an admiral 
in the present exhibition is a work which commands attention and respect, but it is 
somehow incomplete and is too large. The real interest centres in the sketch of the 
head, which is an excellent character study, although of an impressionist nature, the 
form being conveyed entirely through the luminous tones. The breadth of the canvas 
is half that of a usual full-length portrait and the feeling that something has been cut 
away adds to the sense of sketchiness in the figure and background. Nevertheless, 
the figure lives. 

Sir William Orpen on the other hand would benefit by a little more of Mr. Sickert’s 
intense search for the essentially expressive element and moment. In point of stark 
photographic realism, unencumbered by too many details,his portraits are tremendous, 
but it is that kind of surface perception which very soon loses even its reality (vide 
Sir Hubert Herkomer’stwork) while the more imaginative portrait gains reality with 
time and familiarity. There is more artistry and imagination in Mr. Philpot’s, Mr. 
Kelly’s and Mr. Gunn’s portraits, and Mr. Philpot’s picture of his nieces has genuine 
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charm, although there is an excess of softening in the flesh tints, which, if carried 
further, would slip into the chocolate box style of Sir Frank Dicksee. Mr. Kelly’s 
Lady Meyer, Mr. Philpot’s nieces, Mr. Colin Gill’s portrait of his wife reclining 
on a sofa (which has an intriguing eighteenth-century flavour), together with Mr. 
Sickert’s portrait, are perhaps the most striking portraits in the exhibition. With 
these Mr. Henry Lamb’s portrait of Miss Eileen Bennett should probably also be 
included ; but it is hung so badly that a proper appreciation of it is impossible. 
Of Sir William Orpen’s satire, The Black Cap, it might be said, with an approxi- 
mation to the truth, that it is a masterpiece of illustration, without being very signi- 
ficant as pictorial satire. 

The kind of picture which populated the Academy in the nineteenth century was 
not, strictly speaking, academic at all: for it was not based on any known tradition, and 
it did not recall any particular classical artist or school of art. The predominant charac- 
teristic of this class of picture is not likeness to other pictures, but reproduction of 
facts and detail. The aim was to make a facsimile of the normal vision of our least 
inspired moments and to pack as many details of commonplace perception as possible 
into the picture, the interest being focussed in the bare act of recognition and the 
selection of a scene on which a pretty story could be hung. The pretty story has dis- 
appeared, though over polite, insincere prettiness and the photographic purpose are 
still prevalent ; but in landscape there is a growing tendency to introduce a genuinely 
academic type and the school for which there is an increasing vogue is that of the 
eighteenth century. To this class of painting belongs Mr. Algernon Newton’s Dorset 
Landscape, which, in its way, is a remarkable study in the classical style. The composi- 
tion is finely balanced and moves, as it were, to a slow music. Yet the scene does not 
live. One is tempted to give as an explanation that Mr. Newton has ignored the cen- 
turies of artistic experience which have intervened between Claude Lorraine and to- 
day : but this would involve the assumption that art is a matter of cumulative scientific 
discoveries, and this is not so. What one can say is that Mr. Newton has not attacked a 
living problem as Claude did in his day, and that his landscape cries out for the light 
which is smothered under brown tones and for the spontaneity which is arrested by a 
too scientific elaboration. The impressionist tradition, fused pleasantly with that of 
the English prints and watercolours, is responsible for the cheerful landscapes of 
Mr. Francis Dodd and Mr.Charles Cundall, whose Berkshire Garden is especially 
noteworthy and also, of course, for Mr. Munnings’s juicy sporting landscapes. Mrs. 
Annie Swynnerton’s small impressionist sketches, although fragmentary, have more 
of the real thing in them than most of the larger, louder paintings and Mr. Jacques 
Blanche’s mellow description of Brighton front some time in the last century still retains 
its freshness, to which have been added historical virtues. Sir George Clausen shows 
several of his sun-misted rustic scenes and Sir D. Y. Cameron grows even bolder with 
his Japanese expanses of heightened colour, which are too self-conscious to convince. 

The watercolour and etching rooms are as mediocre as usual, save for the work of 
Mr. Austen, Mr. Strang and Mr. Griggs. The sculpture rooms are less overcrowded, 
but one does not regret that most of the pieces are ranged round the walls insuch a way 


that only the front aspect can be studied. 
HOWARD HANNAY 
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THE MOVIES 


WINGS. WILLIAM WELLMaN. Carlton Theatre, London. 

NAPOLEON : Part 1. ABEL GaNce. Gaumont Palace, Paris. 
NAPOLEON : Part 2. ABEL GANCcE. Apollo, Montreux. 

MOULIN ROUGE. E. A. Dupont. Tivoli, London. 

DAWN. Hersert WILcox. Marble Arch Pavilion, London. 

THE ENEMY. Frep. Nisxo. Tivoli, London. 

LA TRAGEDIE DE LA RUE. Bruno Rauu. Studio des Ursulines, Paris. 
LE TRESOR D’ARNE. Mavrice STILLER. Ciné Latin, Paris. 

LE BELLE NIVERNAISE. Jean Epstein. Le Vieux Colombier, Paris. 
AT THE EDGE OF THE WORLD. Kart Grune. Capitol, London. 


HE charge of “ just technique ” is a favourite accusation against films and their 

critics alike, and no one stops to consider the reason that leads them to say 
“just technique.” So I must tell them. The cinema cannot help being more bound 
up with technique than the other arts, because its recording instrument is not a pen 
or a brush but a camera, and the camera is a mechanical instrument. Its ways (and 
it has ways, most assertive ones) have to be learnt, and on an intelligent under- 
standing of them a great deal of a film’s chance of being beautiful depends. But 
although art critics may talk lovingly of a man’s brush work, a movie man must, 
apparently, discount all the love and labour that has gone into an understanding of the 
camera. 

The camera has two functions ; it can either record detachedly, or it can be made 
completely subservient to its master. On a blending of these functions depends the 
making of a work of art. I have made this perhaps rather obvious, perhaps rather 
tiresome, explanation, because two of the films I am going to deal with are “‘ just 
technique,” as anybody can see. But the others owe also, more than may be evident, 
their power and successful expression to a carefully controlled technique. 

By means of the camera we see in Wings something no human eye has ever seen 
before. Nothing but a camera can let you suddenly see, as if you were perched on 
the propeller, the pilot of a machine, and, through the wings, clouds and clouds and 
two enemy aeroplanes circling above his tail. You may say that you can imagine an 
aeroplane dashing at you in mid-air, but, till you have seen Wings, you are actually 
calling up memories of other things and transposing them into terms of an aeroplane. 
The old curse of association enters in. 

But, alas, it enters into Wings too, and the camera also has to record scenes of 
horror and sentiment which are quite appalling. ‘The film should have avoided this 
rubbish, of which there is too much in every form of expression, and given us what 
the camera could of the air, perfectly straight. As it is, the photography is wasted 
cheapened, and becomes “‘ just technique.” Napoleon, however, is not even that. 

M. Abel Gance had the idea of making an epic out of Napoleon, and:he rightly 
enough, decided to use all the means at his command. Not one camera, but twenty : 
not one screen, but three. He even took one of the chief parts himself to ensure a 
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sufficiency of close-ups. But there were two things not at his command, and one 
was taste and the other what I must call “spirit.” There is no spiritual value about 
Napoleon, though one would think he is the easiest figure to make something of. The 
director and the actor, M. Dieudonné, manage to produce about twenty reels abso- 
lutely devoid of meaning or emotion. Napoleon postures about on high places, and 
has lights shone in his eyes, to give that “ eagle ” effect. The film means so little that 
it is almost “ absolute.” I should have said that, while it has no emotion, it is full of 
sentimentality. 

But more lamentable than the lack of mind and manners, because it should be M. 
Gance’s strong point, is the badness of the technique. With all this insistence on it, 
with all these cameras and one of the best studios in Paris, M. Gance has only been 
able to produce bad tricks to cover up worse photography. The whole depressing 
affair is one of the most shoddy films I have seen. There is more cinema sense in 
Switzerland’s second film Petronella, and Speedy is a far better, far honester example 
of technique. 

Herr Dupont is not averse from tricks, and Moulin Rouge is the better for them. 
It is pictorial, and though it has scenes of a Paris music-hall to appeal to the mob, 
the main interest is the theme of a woman who finds that her charm and vitality do 
not go when her looks go. It is a pity the setting continues the old ideas of gay Paree, 
but there is a reality about the struggle of the older woman to prevent from falling 
in love with her the young man engaged to her insipid daughter. It requires courage 
in England to present as the chief character in a film a woman who, the camera 
relentlessly insists, is ageing and losing, to be polite, her line. But the courage is 
successful, and scarcely realised, because of intelligent direction and the good acting 
of Olga Tschekowa in a part full of difficulty. Moulin Rouge is, despite several flaws, 
a British film one can recommend. The motor smash would not have been so 
spectacular had Eve Gray once taken her foot off the accelerator, but that is no reason 
for calling her a star. One is tired of knowing, directly an English heroine is 
announced, that the only thing she will get across is the flavour of a suburban tennis- 
club or drapery-store. There must be English girls with personality somewhere. 

The makers of Dawn avoided the bathos, banality and bombast of Napoleon. 
It is quite a good small film, with a visual quality rare in British films. Sybil Thorn- 
dike is better in it than I have seen her on the stage. It ought to be banned, however, 
like many other productions, for not being a film. It consists of a series of ace 
graphed scenes which tell bits of a story. There is no interpretation of Nurse Cavell, 
only a representation. Sybil Thorndike does, oddly enough, ee to give Bek 
glimpses of a spiritual development, but they are only allowed to be g mee ae 
is a record, made in cold blood, of an act done in the heat of war ; and I hee tee 
who go to it and see close-ups of the German firing-squad gulping as an elderly 
woman is led out will feel that it is justified. The captions rang false, and ae was a 
lot of to-do about War being the real enemy, which was not convincing because one 
was given no sense of either the war in Nurse Cavell’s house (to the eee was 
in Feme, or even in Seventh Heaven or a entailing of eaten a dr ne 

tration of war’s innocent suffering. $ may ak 

Rech ine scenario, or to the cutting : I do not know. I was given no opportunity 
ing the film in its original form. we iis 

ethene are so many ei hinits vee ey nee pret sic ee seem 

almost discount them, and notice instead that it is ano nts / 

i . The irrelevant happy ending may be dismissed as a com 

Peet pceaiy, for The Enemy is a commercial film, with a great star, and = ia 
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about it is that that star has appeared in a film that at one moment calls war “ legalised 
murder.” Many of the scenes are very charming and Lilian Gish moves easily with 
the least amount of fuss and unnecessary gesture. Niblo’s direction, in its naturalism, 
is reminiscent of Epstein. 

These two films treat of women in distress. Sybil Thorndike’s is the final pain, 
but Lilian Gish goes through almost every known form of emotion. And neither 
of them is a tenth so real as Asta Nielsen in La Tragédie de la Rue. 'The street is a 
street of prostitutes, the tragedy the entrance of love into the lives of one of them, 
lonely and ageing. She falls in love with a selfish young man she has found starving, 
after he has left home after a quarrel. Because she falls in love with him, she incurs 
the enmity of her man and of the girl who lives with her. She makes up to the man, 
to get him to do away with the girl, but he is caught by the police. The boy is 
received home, the prostitute kills herself. The theme is the havoc wrought by a 
glimpse of happiness in a life that has got used to doing without it, and Asta Nielsen, 
the prostitute, creates a moving and living figure of whom it is sufficient to say that 
her tragedy is a tragedy. By a thousand glimpses of the woman in her rooms, by the 
little changes she makes in them when she has a guest, by her eyes and hands, and 
by her use of them, our knowledge of this woman grows as if it were our own imagina- 
tion manifested on the screen. I first saw La Tragédie in Paris in February. I saw it 
again there in April, and it is still running. It has not yet been bought for Great 
Britain, and probably no exhibitor would have the courage to show it, because the 
leading actress is neither young nor obviously beautiful. Also, of course, it is a 
tragedy. Nevertheless, someone ought to take the risk, for it is easily one of the most 
important things the screen has given us, austere, powerful, uncompromising. 

Two other films I saw in Paris are revivals of films that in their time made history, 
as La Tragédie is making it now. Le Trésor d’Arne and Epstein’s La Belle Nivernaise, 
one Swedish, the other French, are exceedingly beautiful works. I found La Belle 
Nivernaise truer than the same director’s more famous Coeur Fidéle, but the copy I 
saw had, I see from Photo-Ciné, been personally edited by him, whereas Coeur 
Fidéle had been somewhat capriciously cut by the Ciné Latin. La Belle Nivernaise 
is a quite simple story of life on a barge ; how a bargeman adopts a waif, who is 
claimed and sent to school, where he is so unhappy that he is allowed to go back to 
the barge. Some of the shots of the water are fine examples of technique perfectly 
used. Without the unusual angles, the effect, the sudden “ this is what it is, this is 
what a barge does,” could not have been achieved. M. Epstein’s work is full of things 
like this, trick and technique in general, well used, in subordination to the main flow 
of the animating spirit, his concern and inspiration. Up to the present, he has found 
one screen sufficient. 

Karl Grune’s film has been familiar by hearsay ; now it is in England and it should 
be seen. The plea against war loses grip a little because it is set “‘ at the edge of the 
world,” rather mistily. The touches of symbolism are also either too much or too 
little. But it tells a simple story very beautifully, the story of the blindness of warring. 
men in destroying the mill by whose flour they live, and Brigitte Helm springs from 
it, vibrant with poetry. One scene, where an officer’s hand descends on her, and she 
looks up, startled, is marvellously controlled in its strength. She looks and looks, 
and the hand falls into hers, and she realises she is in love with an enemy. The scene 
has never changed. 


ROBERT HERRING 
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WIRELESS 


HE art of paying a compliment has been extended with the coming of 

broadcasting. Through its medium the public is now able to pay tribute 

in a new form to the great men and women it loves. And who is more 

: deserving of our love and admiration than Ellen Terry ? The programme 

which was chosen for her birthday in February must have recalled many of her 

triumphs to those whose privilege it once was to hear her, and the speeches in her 
honour voiced the thoughts of gratitude and admiration of all those who listened. 

Technically, however, the scenes from Shakespeare which were chosen cannot be 
allowed to pass without some criticism. When the plot and narrative in Shakespeare’s 
plays is so notoriously thin, it seems a pity to omit any of the important speeches 
in making selections from the plays. Lack of time alone, no doubt, was responsible for 
certain omissions, but one felt that the scenes chosen from The Merchant of Venice were 
wanting in their most important parts. Moreover the question of how far broadcast 
drama can ever be successful is raised again. From this point of view it was very 
interesting to hear Lord Fim again on April roth and 11th. This production exempli- 
fied exactly the difficulty. The narrative parts of Marlow, taken as finely as could well 
be by Mr. Harcourt Williams, were immensely convincing and stirring. Lord Jim 
himself, taken by Mr. John Gielgud, whom we know best perhaps as Lewis Dodd, was 
also excellent 11 his narrative parts. But when the scene shifted from narrative to 
action it immediately lost nearly all the thrill. Conrad was a great master of des- 
cription, and he relied for many of his dramatic effects on external details. These 
effects which in the novel are produced in the mind’s eye are utterly lost in Broad- 
casting. The Ibsen plays which were given suffered less in this respect; but I 
confess that the series of one-act plays which we now hear so frequently do not bear 
any great dramatic interest. 

It was a pity that no announcement could be made in the Radio Times of the proposed 
relay of Mr. Bert Hinkler’s speech from Australia by 5GB on March 22nd. The feat 
was in every way remarkable, and although Mr. Hinkler’s words were not altogether 
clear, it was thrilling to hear “‘ This is Melbourne calling ” spoken from the other 
side of the world. It would be interesting to learn more of the views of our friends in 
Singapore and the Colonies on British Broadcasting. Is the friend to whom we have 
forgotten to write able by means of wireless to keep in touch with daily affairs and 
events in England ? The Radio Times might do well to invite criticism from overseas. 
We notice that World Radio has forsaken the task of teaching us geography, and now 
places its list of broadcasting stations and their programmes in alphabetical order 
instead of under their respective countries. This is of course a concession to the Wire- 
less Hog, who is now able to save a few precious seconds in confirming the name of the 
station which he has just heard before dashing madly to the next one. From foreign 
stations some of the best singing has been heard this year, notably in a performance of 
Massenet’s Hérodiade from Amsterdam in February. The writer had the good for- 
tune to hear some very good gramophone records of this opera just before hearing it 
on the wireless, and the comparison was interesting. The performance from Amster- 
dam was far preferable, as it preserved the atmosphere of the music and the 
dramatic effect to a much greater degree ; the orchestral playing was also much 
superior. English audiences who had not previously heard Seen opera had an 
opportunity of doing so when the Marriage of Figaro was relayed from Cologne 
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recently. In some ways it was not a good opera to choose, as the lightness of touch 
required by Mozart is not always well given by German performers. The orchestral 
playing was once more exquisite. Operas abroad have not been so varied of late and 
there seems a tendency to broadcast only the shorter ones. No doubt many of the 
creater works are considered to be too long for the rest of the programme, but it 
would not be too much, one would think, to give one Wagner or one Moussorgsky 
opera every week or fortnight. 

In England the B.B.C. has made ample amends for its previous neglect of Wagner. 
Not only have we had a really representative concert from Parsifal at one of the 
National Symphony Concerts, and one or two of his more popular works, but during 
the past two weeks we have heard in quick succession from Covent Garden Das Rhein- — 
gold, Die Walkitre, Tannhauser, and Die Meistersinger. Needless to say this was the | 
high water mark of excellence in musical broadcasting. If one must criticise it would 
only be to regret the absence of Herr Schorr in Die Walkiire, though Herr Rhode gave 


us a fine rendering of Wotan, and to add one more voice to the admiration which — 


follows Herr Bruno Walter wherever he goes. We note with pleasure the fine list of 
operas which are still to be given. In other respects the B.B.C. has pursued the same 
steady enterprise as usual. The Wireless Harp Quintet is a new combination of more 
than passing fascination. We hope before long to hear from them the Ravel Quintet 
which does not often get a hearing. Many and delightful are the quartets, quintets 
and small orchestras which abound ; of them Georges Haeck’s Frascati Restaurant 
orchestra is as good as ever, as also is that of the Hotel Metropole, the latter cheering 
our luncheon hour regularly on Friday, the former on Wednesday. We welcome the 
inauguration of the new National Orchestra of Wales,and wish them every success in an 
excellent enterprise which we hope will often form a part of our B.B.C. programmes. 
Tt is nearly impossible now not to be satisfied at some hour of the day by music of one’s 
own choosing ; perhaps it was an accident that sGB and 5XX designed to broadcast 
exactly the same overture at exactly the same time on April rath, but it was an error 
which confounds their ratson d’éire. There are certain occasions when the two stations 
are unavoidably transmitting very similar programmes. But we have now trained our- 
selves to expect dissimilar programmes from them, and it is sometimes a little irri- 
tating not to have our choice. 

Much has been said and written about the popularity of broadcast talks. Merely 
as an antidote to the musical programmes they are necessary. One feels that antipathy 
towards them is due to a resentment against being taught anything, a subconscious 
recollection of schooldays, which makes the broadcasting of knowledge and informa- 
tion a Kind of imposition. Nearly all the complaints seem to come from persons who ~ 
habitually switch off when “ another of these talks * comes along. Yet those same 
individuals are madly interested in Gardening, Outdoor Life, Literature, Architec- 
ture, the Classics, Motor-cars, Fashions, or some of the other thousand and one sub- 
jects on which the B.B.C. provides expert speakers. It is neither undignified nor waste 
of time to listen to a discourse (and those of the B.B.C. are very short) which will 
stimulate exploration into all kinds of fascinating by-ways. Reminiscences of Tenny- 
son by Mrs. Margaret L. Woods and a talk about Brahms by Dame Ethel Smyth were 
two excellent items lately from women speakers, but perhaps Mrs. Towers Settle 
speaking on the coming fashions appealed more widely to her own sex. Mr. Francis 
Toye, of whom there appeared an excellent drawing in a recent number of the Radio 
Times, continues deservedly popular in his series “ Music in the Theatre.” We regret _ 
the absence of Mr. Percy Scholes in America, for he has become almost a necessity 
in the B.B.C. programmes, and we wish him all success with his new and excellent 
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venture The Shortest History of Music Ever Written ; may it find the popularity which 
it deserves! The indefatigable Dr. Saleeby gave a stimulating talk on Health on April 
24th, which he has supplemented in the Radio Times. ’ 

The world of sport has enjoyed a full representation on the wireless lately ; fore- 
most must stand the wonderful broadcast of the Boat Race which for thrills equalled 
any of previous years even though the race was itself so tame an affair. Many of the 
English Cup Ties have been broadcast, and we are beginning to have forecasts of the 
cricket season ; we hope the reminiscences of famous cricketers which were so success- 
ful last year will be continued. An interesting item has been Professor A. V. Hill’s 
series of lectures on the muscles of the body in their relation to athletic sports. 

B.B.C. programmes are often subject to much criticism; yet their remarkable 
success lies in their ability to cater for all tastes. In their endeavour to do this they 
are apt to remain somewhat conservative, and one wonders whether as time goes on 
the hackneyed items and the regular features will become too hackneyed and too 
regular. Music is of course more liable to this error than any other branch of 
broadcasting, and it would perhaps be as well to divide up musical programmes into 
even more definite sections than they are now. Experiments of this kind are appear- 
ing in the form of “‘ Dutch Programmes,” “‘ Spanish Programmes,” and the excellent 
programmes of individual composers which Mr. Percy Scholes has inaugurated with 
one devoted to the works of John Ireland. It is as well to adopt programmes which in 
some way will invite the critical faculties of the audience to play a part, rather than 
allow them to sleep with somnolent indifference to the value of what they hear. The 
time has come when the public should be educated, led on, and even mystified by 
their programmes, but without being sensible that any ulterior educative motive 
lurks in the background. So perhaps might a greater and truer appreciation of art 
and music be born, and out of it a greater demand for better programmes. One 
realises that the B.B.C. are bound by the tastes of the vast public whom they succeed 
in pleasing, and also that by lectures and articles and the excellent notes and illus- 
trations in the Radio Times attempts are being made to raise the standard of demand. 
May all success speedily follow such efforts—but go gently, please, for our schooldays 


arejover. 
; THOMAS GAUNT 
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FICTION 


THE PEACEMAKERS. By Aticez Ritcute. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 
GEMEL IN LONDON. By James Acate. Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. 
MY MORTAL ENEMY. By Witta Catuer. Heinemann. 5s. 


BUT—GENTLEMEN MARRY BRUNETTES. By Anita Loos. Brentano. 
7s. 6d 


FROM DOUBLE EAGLE TO RED FLAG. By P. N. Krassnorr. Allen & 
Unwin. 21s. 


JAZZ AND JASPER. By Witi1am Gernarpi. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 
THE SILK STOCKING MURDERS. By ANTHONY BERKELEY. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


OT for a long time have I found so much reason for excitement in a first novel 

as in this by Miss Ritchie—if indeed it,be a first novel, a doubt being justifiably 
raised by the firmness and precision of its workmanship. It is not a book of a new 
kind. It is what may be roughly described as a group-novel, and the group consists 
of people working in the League of Nations at Geneva. Several writers have attempted 
this : none that I know of has previously succeeded. Miss Ritchie has undeniably 
done so. Her people and their surroundings are almost startlingly real. There is 
little story, and what there is could be changed, so far as its main thread goes, with 
little possibility of loss. We find Caroline, an English typist, suffering from the loss 
of her lover and dreading the loss of her employment. This second seems likely to be 
an almost equal tragedy, because she has little hope of ever securing any other. But, 
at the end of the book, she suddenly resigns and, equally inexplicably, her lover 
returns. 

Not here, I confess, is the precision of Miss Ritchie’s work apparent : I suspect 
her of having intended to do something more with Caroline’s own story and of having 
then been led in another direction. In the upshot, Caroline is not much more than 
a mirror in which other people and their tragedies are reflected. But she makes a 
mirror of remarkable clarity and one which has a beautiful interpretative light of its 
own. There is more than close observation and witty description in this book. There 
are also gleams of beauty of a sort that is not easily defined but that makes itself felt 
when it is met with. Caroline, at the crisis of her perception of someone else’s 
trouble, is belated at the office : 


She was startled on the second landing by the sound of noises. . . . It was only Mr. 
Yamanaka and his secretary. The old man climbed slowly ; the secretary, who was tall 
and young, went slowly too, with his arm crooked ready in case Mr. Yamanaka should 
need it. They were talking in strange English. Mr. Yamanaka made tic-toc clacking 
noises as if a little mill made of wood was turning in his throat, the young Pole’s strong 
musical voice dwindled and became timid when he hesitated for a word. They waited at 
the top of the stairs for Mr. Yamanaka to rest ; she could not catch what they said, but 
hearing them laugh she knew there was great affection between them. Then Mr. 
Yamanaka said, “Call down, Dobretski, to have these lights turned out; our modest progress 
needs no such illumination.” The young man shouted over the banisters in French to 
the night-watchman and they went across the landing in darkness. 


FICTION aa 


But what is most attractive in the book is Miss Ritchie’s power of brief but un- 
mistakable characterisation, not only by direct epigrammatic description—in which 
she is very good—but also by implication, by the casual words and gestures of her 
persons. She has the true novelist’s gift of displaying them to the reader, not telling 
him about them. Her next book will be worth watching for, but this one has more 
in it than mere promise. 

Mr. Agate has somewhere published a defence of thezmanner in which he has 
written Gemel in London, which is not convincing. It amounts to saying that he has 
stuffed the book with irrelevancies because they are about things that interest him— 
hardly an answer to the charge. What he has done is to provide a new example of the 
old truth that a bore is very often a man who says good things in the wrong context. 
His account of Gemel’s visit to the Horse Show is no doubt a very good thing in itself 
but in this context it is very tedious. The subject on which he has engaged to talk 
to me and to which I have addressed my attention is the effect on Gemel of his 
sojourn in London, and I am not for the moment in the slightest degree interested 
in Mr. Agate’s own views on the beauty of harness-horses. He is an exceedingly 
good digressive writer, when digression is what he leads the reader to expect, but the 
art of the novel is the art of sticking to the point, and that is one he seems unable or 
unwilling to acquire. For a man of his ability, this book is a slovenly bit of work. 

My Mortal Enemy is slighter in substance than A Lost Lady and not perhaps so 
rich in evocations. The subject is perhaps a little drier. It is the gradual discovery 
by a young girl of the hollowness of a beautiful legend. Myra Henshaw in her youth 
threw away a fortune to make a runaway marriage and Nellie has always heard of her, 
and thought of her, as a figure of romance. But little by little she learns that the 

- qualities which lead to a courageous elopement do not necessarily ensure a happy 
married life and that the romance of Myra and her husband is all in the past. It is as 
slight as it is short, but it is all done with Miss Cather’s lovely economy and it is by 
no means unworthy of the author of A Lost Lady. 

It was hardly to be expected that Miss Anita Loos would repeat the success of 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes in a sequel. That sort of trick, however honest it may be, 
rarely retains its hold on the reader even in the book in which it first makes its appear- 
ance and cannot be relied on to survive repetition. But Miss Loos has come uncom- 
monly close to accomplishing the unexpected. The whole book is a sort of addendum, 
and, as such, rather too long. But it is welcome. Lorelei and Dorothy come freshly 
before the imagination again and we are enriched by further specimens of the wisdom 
of both of them. I would not willingly be without Lorelei’s reflections on her pros- 
pective “ kiddie ”: 

Because I am very fond of “ kiddies ” and when a girl has married a wealthy gentleman 
like Henry, Motherhood is even more beautiful, especially if it turns out to. look like 

“‘ Daddy.” And even Dorothy says that ‘“ a kid that looks like any rich father is as good 

as money in the bank.” I mean sometimes Dorothy becomes Philosophical, and says 

something that really makes a girl wonder how anyone who can make such a Philoso- 


phical remark can waste her time like Dorothy does. 
And I always think that the sooner a gitl becomes a Mother after the ceremony, the 


more likely it is to look like “‘ Daddy.” I mean, before a girl’s mind gets concentrated on 
something else. But Dorothy said she would stop at one “ kiddie ” if she was I, because 
she thinks that one is enough of almost anything that looks like Henry. But Dorothy has 


no reverants for Motherhood. 


The two books that come next on my list are linked together by the name of that 
gifted but very silly young gentleman, Mr. William Gerhardi. Of the two, I prefer 
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that to which he has written an introduction, though I am far from concurring in 
his opinion of it. Of General Krassnoff’s enormous work he says : 

The Emperor and Empress of Russia walk the pages again and again, looking, for all 
the world, thoroughly alive. The Russian Army stands before you in all its gregarious 
variety ; the military manoeuvres are painted to the life. Court functions, balls, grand 
dukes and foreign ambassadors, funerals, banquets, coronations, dissipations, all the 
resplendid regimental displays. What pomp ! What descriptions ! Well done, General ! 
Moreover, there is Rasputin. There are intrigues, love of the sacred and profane variety 
.. . It is as good as Zola ; it is as good as Dumas—pére and fils and all the lot of them 
put together. 


Perhaps it is unnecessary to remark on either the style of this or the degree of critical 
intelligence it displays. But it would be a pity if readers were to be put off by it. 
The book is profoundly interesting, though hardly worthy of the high praise it has 
received even from less ecstatic critics than Mr. Gerhardi. It is valuable rather in 
what its author unconsciously reveals of himself and the circumstances of his life 
than for his deliberately composed picture of the Russian Revolution. That fails 
because the central figure, General Sablin, an officer in the Imperial Guard and 
afterwards a Corps Commander, remains nothing better than an indeterminate 
shadow throughout, until his death under torture at the hands of the Bolsheviks. 
With a shadow for its focus, the general panorama cannot be expected to have much 
coherence, and indeed General Krassnoff does not show much aptitude for imposing 
unity on a wide and crowded canvas. Moreover, his accounts both of Rasputin and 
the Bolsheviks bear small trace of cool and accurate vision and many traces of the 
melodrama of popular report. But there are innumerable incidental passages des- 
cribing various phases of Russian life during a period of over twenty years which are 
of very high value. 

Of fazz and Jasper, I find it hard, when I remember that it is written by the 
author of Futility, to speak with patience. The best things in it (and it contains some 
good things) are scraps left over from Mr. Gerhardi’s earlier books. He has told us 
about the wild and reckless Russian family before, and no doubt there were some 
points he forgot to make or that he could not conveniently work in. Here they are, 
and when one has said so much, one has said all that one can in the book’s favour. 
The rest is the work of an uninspired man who has nothing to say and is filling up 
space by putting down the first thing that occurs to him, without regard to its amus- 
ingness or relevance. What, for example, is the point of Lord Ottercove’s “‘ chariot,” 
a sort of limousine that can fly ? What is the point of a discussion as to whether the 
Viscount de Jones (how witty is this name !) shall adopt his illegitimate son so as to 
make him heir to his title? It is only fair to Mr. Gerhardi to say that he gives due 
warning to the prospective reader by printing on the dust-jacket a portrait of himself 
that may misrepresent him but gives a just idea of his book. 

There is no sense in reviewing detective-stories in the ordinary way. I will there- 
fore confine myself to saying of Mr. Anthony Berkeley’s The Silk Stocking Murders 
that it gives the reader a very good run for his money. The problem set is not too 
complicated and it should be possible to guess the riddle, without certainty, about 
two-thirds of the way through. ; 
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BELLES-LETTRES 


TRAVEL DIARIES OF WILLIAM BECKFORD OF FONTHILL. Edited by 
Guy Cuapman. 2 Vols. Constable. 42s. 


AN ESSAY ON CONVERSATION. By Henry W. Tarr. Macmillan. 6s. 6d. 


THE OPINIONS OF ANATOLE FRANCE. By Nicnotas SEcur. The Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d. 


PARTIES OF THE PLAY. By Ivor Brown. Benn. 8s. 6d. 


i. first volume of this collection of Beckford’s Travel Diaries is a reprint of the 
extremely scarce first edition of Dreams, Waking Thoughts and Incidents, 
and is an account, in the form of letters to a friend in England, of the Grand Tour 
made by the author when he was twenty years old in 1780. The second volume 
contains a description, in the same form, of a tour into Portugal and Spain in 1787 
and the later recollections of an “‘ excursion to the monasteries of Alcobaca and 
Batalha ” in 1794. 

Beckford’s style has, of late, received some very high praise, and justly, for it is 
clear, harmonious, diversified, and imaginative. It was the herald of much that was 
best in the prose of the nineteenth century. This very quality in it, however, is the 
product of something in Beckford which is so arresting, so attractive, that there is 
little danger of the ordinary reader’s attention being deflected into a sterile apprecia- 
' tion of form at the expense of content. This element in Beckford is his astonishing 
modernity, his power, not only of thinking, in a hundred little ways, as we think, but of 
expressing his thoughts as we express them. It is almost as if we had sent an explorer 
back into the latter part of the eighteenth century, made him forget that he was 
writing for the future, but had bade him keep a diary of his adventures. This may 
seem far-fetched. There are, of course, innumerable questions that one would have 
longed to put to Beckford—in the certainty that he would have been one of the very 
few people in the eighteenth century who would have understood what we were 
asking—on the subjects of which there is not one word in all these long diaries : 
there are some lapses back into not very well done formalism in his repetitions of 
stories : he retains his period’s passion for the exact meaning of a word ; and very 
occasionally he affects in his style the “ Gothick ” cult. But the fact remains that 
it would be difficult to find in the eighteenth century anyone between whom and the 
ordinary reader of to-day there exists a closer intellectual kinship. The result is 
that these diaries should be the most perfect reading for those who are possessed by 
that curiosity about the actual taste, touch, texture, smell of the past, that passionate 
curiosity which is neither a sentimental imagining on the Golden Age, or good-old- 
days theme, but is a lust all on its own. 

Europe was, at this time, at the last gasp of pre-revolution rule. The rococo 
latinity of the South was on its superbly ornate death bed. Venice still had her 
submarine dungeons, Spain her Holy Inquisition; and the swarming Germanies 
had not yet endured the Confederation of the Rhine. Those for whom this period is a 
favourite wandering ground for the imagination will find Beckford a fascinating 
guide. He travels not through France but by way of the Netherlands ; and here, 
almost at the opening of the diary we get this description of a Dutch Town in the 


eighteenth century :— 
2E 
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At this very moment the confused murmur of voices and music stops all regular pro- 
ceedings : old women and children tattling ; apes and bears and shew-boxes under the 
windows; French rattling, English swearing, outrageous Italians, frisking minstrels ; 
tambours de basque at every corner ; myself distracted ; a confounded squabble of cooks 
and haranguing German couriers just arrived, their masters following open mouthed ; 
nothing to eat, the steam of ham and flesh-pots all the while provoking their appetite ; 
Mynheers very busy with the realities, and smoking as deliberately, as if in a solitary 
Lust-Huys over the laziest canal in the Netherlands ; squeaking chamber maids in the 
galleries above, and prudish dames below, half inclined to receive the golden solicitations 
of certain beauties for admittance, but positively refusing them the moment some credit- 
able personage appears; eleven o’clock strikes; half the lights in the fair are 
extinguished ; scruples grow less and less delicate; mammon prevails ; darkness and 
complaisance succeed. Good night : may you sleep better than I shall. 


From the Netherlands his course took him through Western Germany, Switzerland 
and Venetia, to Rome and Naples. Of the scenery of the Rhine and of Switzerland he 
was very appreciative (this in 1780 !). Indeed romantic and secluded country always 
appealed to him very strongly. He was in the habit, upon his travels, of leaving his 
friends and equipage and wandering upon some mountain or in a wood, while his 
patient servants, who must have thought him half mad would await him hour after 
hour at the nearest inn, the horses in harness, the coach ready. To Rome he reacted 
like a modern poetically minded undergraduate. Naples was perhaps a little too garish 
for him. But in Venice he was charming. He absorbed the beauty and luxury of the 
place in the most romantick manner and thoroughly enjoyed himself. He would hire 
musicians to play to him as he floated about the canals or made excursions to the 
nearby islands with their convents and monasteries, the inhabitants of which he would 
charm to tears with the sweetness of his players ‘“‘ profane airs.” And every evening he 
was at the opera. 

For music was more to Beckford than painting, architecture or natural scenery ; 
it was his most passionate pleasure, and wherever he went he would snatch at any 
chance of hearing music, however humble and however local. The only instance I 
can remember of him refusing music before hearing it was when in Portugal a pedant 
invited him to listen to the performance, a new sonata upon the dulcimer accom- 
panied by two. Jews’ harps played by a pair of dwarfs. This love of music led him into 
strange places, and there are amusing descriptions of some of the tawdry Southern 
Opera Houses he visited :— | 

It was some time before I could look to any purpose around me, or discover what 
animals inhabited this glittering world : such was its size and glare. At last I perceived 
vast numbers of ugly beings in gold and silver raiment peeping out of their boxes. The 
court being present, a tolerable silence was maintained, but the moment His Majesty 
withdrew, every tongue broke loose, and nothing but a buzz and hubbub filled up the 
rest of the entertainment. The last ballet, formed upon the old story of Le Festin de 

Pierre, had wonderful effect, and terminated in the most striking perspective of the in- 

fernal regions. Picq danced incomparably, and Signora Rossi led the Fandango with a 

grace and activity that pleased me beyond measure. Music was never more rapturous 

than that which accompanies this dance. I longed to leap upon the stage. . 


It is pleasant to think that this passage was not written by a modern historical novelist 
but by an actual witness of the scene. 

In the second volume Beckford has become a little more a man of the world, and 
his sense of the ridiculous has grown. He was fond of Portugal ; and the Portuguese 
were kind to him at a time when his own countrymen were shunning him. Naturally 
his affection for the country shews itself in his writing. But he also gives full vein to 
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his power of laughter, and some of the descriptions of the pompous ceremonies of the 
nobility and the preposterous plays performed in the monasteries (to which Beckford 
was so frequent a visitor) are extremely funny indeed. 

These volumes are edited by Mr. Guy Chapman who has also written a thoroughly 
competent “ memoir ” of Beckford’s life, by way of an introduction. 

If ever there was a time golden for a satire on contemporary conversation, or for a 
formulation of the rules that should govern good talk, it is the present. “‘ Centraliza- 
tion,” the just glory of the age, has provided the mob with a set of half a dozen 
clichés for every situation in life. While amongst the intellectually “ select ” there are 
still prominent those depressing reactionaries from the Wilde period who so violently 
detest what they would scornfully call “‘ charm ” in talk and who have given the im- 
pression to foreigners that conversation in England consists of long silences broken by 
rude remarks. Yes, Mr. Taft has certainly chosen the right moment for his book, and 
coming from America, it might, just now, have been particularly interesting to 
Englishmen. But unfortunately he has not written the right book: for alas ! it is 
nothing but a collection of dull platitudes. And though I was relieved to learn that 
it is Mr. Taft’s opinion that America “‘ will not in the end be deficient in the practice 
of the colloquial art ” I am afraid that I also gathered that Mr. Taft leaves (as he would 
probably put it himself) no inconsiderable accommodation for improvement in the 
practice of the scriptural art. 

On the other hand we get some examples of the real thing in M. Ségur’s book which 
is a sequel to his Conversations with Anatole France and is an account and report of some 
of France’s talk towards the end of his life. The witty delicate flavour of the old man’s 
_ conversation is like the taste of a good wine. But on the whole the impression the book 
leaves is a sad one. For as the end of France’s life coincided with the end of the war and 
the beginning of the uneasy peace, he was led perhaps to an exaggeration of his natural 
pessimism, and to confuse his own ending with that of the world. If some of his 
generalizations about the decline of our civilization seem a little platitudinous to-day 
we must remember that these conversations took place eight or ten years ago. And in 
those days every school child had not yet learnt at its mother’s knee to lisp quotations 
from the works of Spengler. The book is gracefully written, the author moves easily 
from description to conversation ; and the reporting block is not too prominent. 

Mr. Ivor Brown’s wit and clarity of thought and expression are well known to 
those interested in dramatic criticism. So it will be sufficient to say here that he 
manages to sustain these qualities throughout his book and thereby makes it very 
readable not only for his fellow critics but for those whose knowledge of technicalities 
is not great. The book is an historical reflection upon the varying prominence of 
the three elements that go to make a play,—the author, the actor, and the producer. 
Mr. Brown discusses the relation between these elements now, and what he hopes it 
will be in the future. Mr. Brown is here very much on his own ground and it would be 
very difficult to find fault in his arguments and his assertions. ‘There is however one 
point on which I think Mr. Brown might think again. When talking about the Cinema 
of which he is far too courteous and too careful of generalization to do more than 
faintly insinuate his dislike, he gives the impression that he thinks it is only in the 
spectacular drama that the Cinema is any rival to the Stage and that in the spectacu- 
lar drama is the Cinema’s only use. Isn’t this a little crude ? Are there not a good 
many fairly obvious answers to this which have hardly a place in this Chronicle, but 
which have often been found in another one ? 


MORAY McLAREN 
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LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


L.E.L: A MYSTERY OF THE THIRTIES. By D. E. Enrretp. Hogarth 
Press. tos. 6d. 


THE REBELLIOUS PURITAN: PORTRAIT OF MR. HAWTHORNE. By 
Lioyp Morris. Constable. 16s. 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF HENRY JAMES. By Van Wyck Brooks. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


DOSTOEVSKY: THE MAN AND HIS WORK. By Jutius MEtEr-GraeFE. 
Translated by H. H. Marks. Routledge. 25s. 


SENTIMENTAL reverie is aroused by the mere name of Letitia Elizabeth 

Landon who, in a brief, busy life, attracted more praise and censure than 
she could sustain, and in a tragic death closed her sole small chapter of romance. 
“ Keepsakes ” and “ Caskets of Gems ” may still be found, containing pages of her 
frail impassioned lyrics, and Hone still holds fragments in the immense confusion 
of his annuals. ‘“‘ L. E. L.”’ was a mere symbol, and now is as forgotten as the dust 
in a never opened room. Mrs. Enfield has given us—wonderfully enough through 
the Hogarth Press—a romantic picture of this watery personality, and contrived to 
recolour the faint outline of the life of a minor-minor of the “ thirties,” Poetically, 
I suppose, “ L. E. L.” has nothing to say to us now, and it seems strange that any 
one could have found a meaning in the fluid melancholy of her rhyme. Could verse 
so thin and weak find a reader to-day, if another “‘ L. E. L.” published it in apple- 
green covers, even with a preface by, say, Mr. A. A. Milne ? But no fashion is so 
capricious as that of literary appreciation, and only the coldly austere are proof 
against the enticements of bad verse—and good verse as well, maybe. One tribute 
at any rate is due to “ L. E. L.”—a tribute from the Women’s Freedom League to 
her courage. She faced the world alone. True that she won her success with 
ludicrous ease, but having won it, she kept her pitch in the market with a frankness 
which was, in her day, indiscreet and brought her into troubles that a more timid 
woman would have escaped. Her last indiscretion was the fatal one of fancying 
herself in love with a man who could not love her, and facing life anew at Cape 
Coast Castle as the wife of one who was resentful, silent and probably ferocious. A 
tamer spirit than hers has inhabited better poets, and it is as well, after all, that the 
poorest poets should have something to redress the inequality of Fate. 

The romantic method of biography is employed much more worthily by Mr. 
Lloyd Morris in his portrait of Hawthorne as the rebellious Puritan. It is a melan- 
choly book because it pictures a man of inveterate, intense melancholy. For all his 
pretty manner of decoration, Mr. Morris can’t dissemble the sadness which 
“ Nathaniel,” (as he calls him) so piously cherished ; but he has, luckily, drawn 
freely upon the love letters of Hawthorne to his wife, hitherto available only in a 
private edition. They are charming letters, naturally and beautifully written ; prose 
lyrics revealing the tenderness that Hawthorne could not help concealing from the 
world. He speaks of the difficulty of telling his mother and sisters of his betrothal, 
for between the Hawthornes there is always the frozen reserve of northern seas : 
and what he says of them describes his attitude towards the world : 

We are conscious of one another’s feelings, always ; but there seems to be a tacit law, that 


our deepest heart-concernments are not to be spoken of. I cannot take my heart in my 
hand and shew it to them. There is a feeling within me (though I know it is a foolish one) 
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as if it would be as indecorous to do so, as to display to them the naked breast. And they 
are in the same state as myself. None, I think, but delicate and sensitive persons could have 
got into such a position ; but doubtless this incapacity of free communion in the hour of 
especial need, is meant by Providence as a retribution for something wrong in our early 
intercourse. 

~ He goes on to say that his difficulty is not a love of secrecy and darkness ; any one 
may penetrate into his heart, if he has the power and sympathy : 


But he must find his own way there. I can neither guide him nor enlighten him. It is 
this involuntary reserve, I suppose, that has given the objectivity to my writings. And 
when people think that I am pouring myself out in a tale of story, I am merely telling 
what is common to human nature, not what is peculiar to myself. I sympathize with 
them—not they with me. 
This passage alone, and there are other evidences, suggests that the title of this 
admirable book is a misnomer for it was not the Puritan that rebelled but the artist. 
The artist rebelled against the reserve which something dark and hallowed—or 
perhaps something unhallowed—imposed upon every clear and native expressiveness. 
An involuntary reserve, truly, as Hawthorne calls it, and therefore sad, disabling, 
fatal. There is a certain beauty and purity in his mind, but it is smothered by dark, 
heavy clouds, only escaping through narrow chinks of sky. There is a certain ardency 
in his eye, a boldness in his conception, but each is defeated by a mortal weakness. 
His best novels seem to be written by a dying man, and Transformation seems to 
have been written by a dead man. Nothing can exceed the delicacy of his touch, but 
it is the delicacy of one who is afraid to breathe lest a blood-vessel should break. 
The artist in him is sick, and sick in America and England alike. He endured poverty 
and outlasted it, without becoming either sour or boastful ; he became a Consul at 
Liverpool, and the constant touch with common coarse people exasperated him : 
he was still afraid to breathe. Melville had worshipped and bewildered him, Emerson 
had attracted and revolted him, people in London admired, frightened and chilled 
him. ‘‘ A cold, thin medium intervenes between our most articulate approaches.” 
The artist fluttered mothlike against the windows of common life, fell exhausted 
and died half content and half sad. If he could have heard Mr. George Moore on 
The House of the Seven Gables he might have been quite content :— 

No writer of English prose narrative has written more beautifully. ... A portrait 

that Balzac would read twice over, recognizing in it a vision as intense as his own and 

better balanced, and Tourguéneff would have recognized in Hawthorne’s portrait, genius 
akin to his own. 

But why should a study of an American writer be so sad ? Here is another, by 
Mr. Van Wyck Brooks on The Pilgrimage of Henry James. In England we read 
Henry James with decent pride, but in America, it seems he is lamented as a genius 
astray, not reserved as Hawthorne was—no, by heavens !—yet with all his infinite 
explanatoriness still unexplained and unconfessed. Mr. Brooks pierces to the heart 
of him, turns his dagger in the wound and leaves him dead. ‘There is a little bitterness, 
—ever so little, but even a little is so much—in the regard paid by this critic to that 
creator ; it is as though the novelist who strove to become English (say not European) 
could never be forgiven for not remaining American. Part of Mr. Brooks’s theme, 
indeed, is that he could not and should not forgive himself ; that in England he was 
still an American ; that he could never be truly naturalized, that he was spiritually 
homeless, a pilgrim revolving within the circuit of his own illusions. And so when 
Henry James writes of Hawthorne, Mr. Brooks thinks it is of himself he is in truth 


speaking : 
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He has described the streets and monuments of Rome with a closeness which forms no 

part of his reference to those of Boston and Salem. But for all this, he incurs that penalty 

of seeming factitious and unauthoritative which is always the result of an artist’s attempt 
to project himself into an atmosphere in which he has not a transmitted and inherited 
property. 

Mr. Brooks is near the mark, but overshoots it in his resentment of James’s 
surrender to England. It may be true that he indulged an illusion of the ease, affluence 
and intelligence of English society and was baffled because he could never deny in 
his later years that it was an illusion ; but the more pertinent truth is that his avoidance 
of ordinary contacts, his preoccupation with affluence and intelligence, dulled 
his touch, dimmed his eye and led to his incessant spider-like spinning of threads 
that were invisible save in his own peculiar radiance. In the end he con- 
fessed that he felt “‘ utterly out of it” ; his plays were dammed, his books remain- 
dered ; the intense inane became his habitation, only endurable because it was 
intense and because his own brain was so ethereally refined. Loneliness closed 
round him and he could only beguile it by talking to himself, in his dictation of 
preface and comment and never-to-be-answered questions. He had missed so much 
unconsciously, in avoiding so deliberately what is common, coarse and universal. 
Mr. E. M. Forster puts it deftly in his Aspects of the Novel : 

Maimed creatures can alone breathe in Henry James’s pages—maimed yet spiritualized. 

They remind one of the exquisite deformities who haunted Egyptian art in the reign of 

Akhnation—huge heads and tiny legs ; but nevertheless charming. 


I suppose it is the truth, and that both Mr. Brooks and Mr. Forster are right ; yet, 
perversely, I grudge making such an admission concerning one whose work, never- 
theless, still preserves a conscience and a charm for those to whom conscience and 
charm are among the rarest of manifestations. 

No such perversity exists on the chronicler’s part in approaching Dostoevsky 
The Man and his Work, which Mr. H. H. Marks has translated from “ the latest 
precipitate of modern German idiom,” the prose of Mr. Meier-Graefe. This is a 
large and comprehensive book, eager, bold, provocative, voluble. Mr. Meier- 
Graefe is acute enough, and does not shrink from interpreting anything that Dos- 
toevsky has written. He exalts, adores and seldom questions. His energetic and 
strident method could not be applied to any one but Dostoevsky or Tolstoy, and 
Tolstoy, it seems, is safe from his worship. Perhaps Dostoevsky’s ghost, smiling 
horribly from purgatory, may feel uncomfortable at this new tribute, and wonder 
whether he can have meant so much as Mr. Meier-Graefe sees ; but enthusiasm 
will carry off many extravagances and this volume is valuable in spite of the fact that 
its criticism is all praise. It could have been halved in size, and doubled in value, by 
omitting or condensing the lavish paraphrase of the story of each novel, or taking 
the psychology of characters for granted. He speaks of the gradual development of 
Dostoevsky’s form :—‘‘ What we are mainly concerned with is the aestheticism of 
the work freed, as far as possible, from extraneous matter.”” This comes near the end 
of a long study which is concerned with almost anything but the aestheticism of the 
work, for Mr. Meier-Graefe’s task lies mainly—and rightly—with the moral elements 
and not with the aesthetic or formal elements. And so it is that he leaves his author 
at the very pinnacle of modern literature, a new and almost incalculable force, an 
incomparable influence ; and certainly, if it is not by reason of moral or spiritual 
elements that Doestovsky is thrust into that pre-eminence, it will never be by 
aesthetic reasons. 


JOHN FREEMAN 
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DR. ARNOLD OF RUGBY. By ArNoL_p Wuitrince. With an introduction by 
Str MicHaet SAaDLer. Constable. ros. 6d. 


ALL ALONE : THE LIFE AND PRIVATE HISTORY OF EMILY JANE 
BRONTE. By Romer WILson. Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. 


CHARLES BAUDELAIRE. By Francois Porcueé. Translated by JoHN MavIN. 
Wishart. tos. 6d. 


THE SEVENTEENTH EARL OF OXFORD, 1550-1604. By B. M. Warp. 
Murray. 21s. 


HE art of the schoolmaster is almost as ephemeral as that of the actor. The 

painter or musician leaves his masterpiece behind him, and future generations 
stand before it in silent and respectful admiration, very properly forgetting all the 
foolish things its creator may have said in his lifetime. But the actor or schoolmaster 
is remembered almost entirely by his small-talk. Garrick does not cut a very brilliant 
figure in the pages of Boswell, and it is no help to us to be told that he could play 
“King Lear ” in powder and patches so well as to reduce his audience to tears. 
Almost the only fact we remember about Edmund Kean is that he first appeared as 
“ Shylock ” in a black wig, instead of the traditional red one : we cannot remember 
his ‘‘ Richard III,”’ which was so terrible that it used to keep nervous people awake 
at night. And unfortunately small-talk is not a strong point with the members of 
either of these professions. They are too much accustomed to talking without 
interruption. An unkind critic might say of the schoolmaster that he earns his 
living by “ uttering platitudes in stained-glass attitudes ” without fear of contra- 
diction. This very naturally affects his style when he comes to converse with his 
intellectual equals. 

But to deny him greatness on that account is to take a singularly shallow view of the 
situation. The famous Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, who has just found another biographer, 
was a man who never hesitated to plunge into any discussion. He was always writing 
articles to the newspapers, preaching at large in the school chapel, laying down the 
law about religion and politics, denouncing the Tractarians one day and the Evangeli- 
cals the next, despising the Tories and damning the Radicals, all in a breath. This 
was his small-talk ; and he never said anything memorable on any of these subjects. 
His friends would occasionally urge him not to argue about matters which he did not 
understand ; but the real, central fact which Arnold could not understand was that 
any sane person should ever disagree with him about anything. That was not mere 
Victorianism ; it was one of the secrets of his success in his profession. Boys like that 
kind of man. There is no room for philosophic doubt in the class-room. When we 
read in Dean Stanley’s biography (quoted by Mr. Whitridge) of how “a black cloud 
of indignation ” would pass over Arnold’s face as he described to his pupils “ the 
crimes of Napoleon or of Caesar”, and of “‘the dead pause which followed, as if the 
acts had just been committed in his very presence ”, our impulse is to rise up quickly 
and throw a heavy Latin dictionary at him. And this is not simply because we belong 
to the twentieth century, but because we are grown up. But we may be sure that no 
such impulse ever stirred the Sixth Form at Rugby. They did not ask for impartiality, 
or any real understanding of the past ; they did not even ask for a sense of humour, 
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for schoolboys are the most serious people in the world. And they got none of these 
things from Arnold. But what they did get in him was one of the greatest adminis- 
trators in the whole history of education in this country. We cannot fully appreciate 
his work to-day—the changes he made in the curriculum, for instance, appear to be 
merely trivial—but we can see the effects all round us. Arnold invented the prefect 
system. He taught schoolboys to govern themselves. He was the first to give games a 
serious place in school life—though I do not know what he would have thought of 
the present apotheosis of the athlete. He may not have turned all his pupils into 
‘‘ Christian gentlemen ”—his own characteristic phrase—but he did set up a moral 
standard, which the boys themselves accepted and have aimed at ever since. In fact 
he may almost be said to have invented the modern public school. - 

All this is very well brought out in Mr. Whitridge’s biography, in which we get a 
cool and reasoned defence of this typically cocksure, muddle-headed, self-assertive 
Victorian, by a typically sane and broad-minded modern critic. He draws attention, 
for instance, to one feature in Arnold’s disciplinary methods which I do not remember 
to have seen in Stanley. Arnold took rather a low view of boy-morality ; like most 
schoolmasters, he had become an enthusiastic convert to the doctrine of original sin. 
Yet he always took a boy’s word—always trusted him—and was “‘ simply staggered ” 
when he found himself deceived. The result was that it soon came to be regarded as 
“bad form ” to lie to him. This “ guilelessness,” says Mr. Whitridge, was “ the 
quality which distinguished him from other schoolmasters ” of his time. Perhaps it 
was not so utterly guileless. At any rate it was allin keeping with Arnold’s general 
policy, and it was the very making of Rugby. It only remains to be added that Mr. 
Whitridge has had access to private letters which have never been printed before and 
that he has succeeded in making a very human person of his schoolmaster hero. Sir 
Michael Sadler contributes a long introductory essay, in which he discusses the 
subject of the book so fully and convincingly that, to be quite frank, he takes a good 
deal of the wind out of Mr. Whitridge’s sails. 

When Arnold died in 1842 that strangely un-Victorian Victorian, Emily Bronté, 
was at the height of her powers. She is fortunate in her latest biographer. Miss 
Romer Wilson writes with her usual distinction. In a series of vivid flashes she makes 
us see the Bronté family, in their bleak northern home ; “ not a very cheerful crowd,” 
she admits—Emily who “‘ was a genius after all”, and Charlotte who was merely 
“ tremendously talented’, and poor Branwell who might have been anything, but 
actually did nothing but drink. Miss Wilson says a good many things which “ cannot 
be proved”; she even gives us a whole chapter which is purely imaginary ; but if 
she only wrote what could be proved there would be very little new to say about the 
Brontés. She holds that Wuthering Heights is Emily’s autobiography, “ the life of 
her soul on earth from that time when she was ‘ barely six years old ’ to the time when 
her poems were discovered.” At Catherine’s death in Wuthering Heights the auto- 
biography comes to an end. Emily Bronté never produced another work in prose ; 
and Miss Wilson gives an amusing account of the continual mistakes about the 
authorship of that remarkable book, which so worried poor Charlotte who dis- 


dete of it almost as much as she admired it. On the whole a rather dismal 
amily :— 


Neither old Bronté nor any of the children can have been comfortable domestic animals 
. . . There is evidence that Charlotte was sick and went off her food, Emily wept or 
turned deathly pale and stark with temper, Anne groused, and Branwell drank, all to 


relieve their feelings in those circumstances in which tradition says Mr. Bronté relieved 
his by pistol shooting. 
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Some months ago Mr. Arthur Symons gave us a translation of Baudelaire’s letters 
to his mother, and now we have M. Porché’s very careful and honest account of his 
life. It would be absurd to pretend that either of them makes pretty reading. Baude- 
laire behaved like a cad to his mother, but he treated Charles Baudelaire even worse. 
There is not a more sordid and shocking tragedy in the whole range of literary bio- 
graphy than the story of his life. He always knew that he was abnormal. ‘“ I am not 
made as other men,” he cried to his mother. He lived under “a perpetual fear of 
some remote disaster.”’ ‘There were long periods during which he could do nothing, 
but would lie perfectly still 

. stretched fully dressed on the bed, in his room already filled with twilight. The 


gleam of a gas-lamp outside in the street, coming in through the streaming window-pane, 
vaguely lights up the darkening room. He dreams. . . 


That was in 1847, and pathologically, M. Porché tells us, general paralysis does not 
and cannot develop subterraneously twenty years or more before the appearance of 
its first positive symptoms. But the ordinary man will probably continue to believe 
‘that, quite apart from the other disease from which Baudelaire suffered and the 
excesses he habitually indulged in, these dreadful attacks of lethargy were but a 
foretaste of the inevitable end. It is by his art that we must judge him. Therein he 
expressed himself, not in his actions. The only conscience he acknowledged was his 
artistic conscience. Later in his life, M. Porché tells us, he learnt to pray—but his 
poems were all written by then. 

Miss B. M. Ward has devoted no fewer than five years of research work to this new 
life of Edward de Vere, seventeenth Earl of Oxford, whom many people believe to be 
the real author of Shakespeare’s plays. Of that more than doubtful claim to fame Miss 
Ward says little. Perhaps it would have been wiser if she had said nothing at all ; 

for she obviously believes her hero to be fully equal to the task, and her suggestion 
‘that it is only “‘ the conservative element among literary critics ”” who would regard 
such a claim as “‘ fantastic ” inclines us to doubt her judgment all along the line. Asa 

“matter of fact, however, her book is of real historical value. Oxford, it has long been 
recognised, was something more than an eccentric boor—‘ Burghley’s ill-conditioned 
son-in-law,” as Froude described him. On the contrary, he was one of the most 
brilliant men at the Court of Queen Elizabeth. ‘“ From 1570 to 1580 he was perhaps 
second only to the Earl of Leicester as the chief favourite of the Queen ” ; and during 
that time “ his reputation as a man of letters was second to none.” But if he never 
wrote a foolish thing he often did unwise ones. His behaviour towards his father-in- 
law, Burghley, after his suspicions had been aroused against his wife—refusing to 
speak to the old man, even “ brushing him aside ’’—can hardly be explained as mere 
impetuosity. There was something of the swashbuckler and the bully about Oxford. 
But no one ever doubted his real worth, and Burghley’s continued kindness and 
consideration in his dealings with him reflects credit upon both of them. Miss Ward 
deals with the subject exhaustively. Her manner is not light, and she is inclined to 
overload her text with quotations of doubtful relevance ; but you do feel in the end 
that she has given a fair and impartial account of a life-story that was well worth 
telling. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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HELLENISTIC CIVILISATION. By W. W. Tarn. Arnold. 16s. 


DITHYRAMB TRAGEDY AND COMEDY. By A. W. PicKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 
Oxford University Press. 18s. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF ROME IN THE SILVER AGE. By J. Wicut Durr. 
Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


LATER GREEK RELIGION. By Epwyn Bevan. Dent. 5s. 
THE ETRUSCANS. By D. RanpaLtt Maclver. Oxford University Press. 6s. 
HELLAS THE FORERUNNER. By H. W. HovusgHo.p. Dent. Vol. 1. 3s. 6d. 


THE DOCUMENTARY SOURCES OF GREEK HISTORY. By M. Cary. 
Oxford: Blackwell. 6s. 


THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY: VOLUME TI. (Plates). By C. T. 
SELTMAN. Cambridge University Press. 25s. 


R. TARN’S Hellenistic Civilisation is a real and valuable contribution to 
knowledge, and deserves a fuller notice than space permits. It deals with a 
period till recently neglected by most scholars, chiefly because the information 
was scanty and unreliable. Archaeology and especially the study of papyri have now 
thrown light on many aspects of it, but the evidence is still scattered, hard to come at, 
and difficult to interpret. This evidence the writer has mastered and digested, and 
his work is a credit to English scholarship. Though he refrains from citing authorities, 
and his book runs only to some three hundred pages, it is apparent throughout that 
years of careful study lie behind it. More than this, Mr. Tarn succeeds in presenting 
his difficult and complicated subject in an interesting way. He wisely reduces to a 
brief outline his account of the political history, the barren wars and struggles of the 
Diadochi and so on, and devotes most of his space to the development of institutions, 
ideas, and social conditions. He is at his best where the wealth of new evidence is 
greatest, as in the chapter that deals with life in the Greek cities, and the development 
of new forms of political life. The chapter on Egypt, where the evidence is most 
abundant of all, is enthralling. Therein we have an account of the “ Servile State ” 
in being which should delight Mr. Belloc and excite the envy of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Should he read it—let us hope he will not—he will discover that he 
has much to learn from the Ptolemies in the art of squeezing out the last penny. 
Their thoroughness is at times amusing, at times a little gruesome. We learn that in 
Egypt the fisherman not only had to take out a licence, but was accompanied by an 
official who registered the amount of his catch—a cruel regulation. Elsewhere we learn 
that exposed babies were the property of the state, though for what purpose used does 
not appear. 
The book is well printed and easy to handle, but one would have been grateful for 
one or two maps and plans, especially in the chapter dealing with trade routes. The 
omission of references is probably wise, for the material is too scattered tor brief 
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citation, but where monographs exist a note would be useful. A short list of books is 
appended, but only the expert will know which of them, if any, contains the informa- 
tion he seeks. 

Dithyramb Tragedy and Comedy is the most serious and scholarly study of the origin 
of Greek D hat h . : : 

Greek Drama that has yet appeared in English. The writer has collected all the 
available evidence, including the latest contributions of archaeology, and uses it with 
care and sobriety. It is hardly his fault if the result is mainly negative and we are left 
with the distressing conviction that we know almost nothing of the origins of either 
tragedy or comedy in Greece. Even the meagre statements of Aristotle are not left 
wholly unimpugned, and later writers fare much worse. The theories of Sir William 
Ridgeway, Prof. Gilbert Murray, and Mr. Cornford are dissected in turn, and little 
vitality is left in the fragments. It is a painful process, but necessary, for, as Mr. 
Pickard-Cambridge says, these theories are being taught as accepted facts. This 
criticism is therefore very useful, and in great part the writer carries us with him. 
The theory of Sir Gilbert Murray at least seems past resuscitation, for its basis was 
always nebulous. The other two theories have a little more vitality. Sir William 
Ridgeway, who sees the origin of drama in ancestor worship, has two points on his 
side: first that such an origin of drama is well attested elsewhere, even if the evidence 
in Greece is faint, and secondly that his theory does explain the standing difficulty of 
the traditional theory. If Greek Tragedy, as commonly believed, sprang from the 
rites of Dionysus, it is at least puzzling that Dionysus so seldom figures as a theme in 
tragedy. Mr. Pickard-Cambridge is scrupulous and courteous in his criticism, but 
he hardly allows full weight to these points. Again, in dealing with Mr. Cornford’s 
theory of the origin of Comedy, he disposes effectively of some supposed reflections of 
a ritual performance ; notably the fantastic theory of a ritual marriage. None the less 
these are recurrent features in Aristophanic Comedy, and many students will feel that 
they point to something more definite than a casual blend of Dorian farce with 
Komos, which the writer himself suggests as the origin. However that may be, he has 
greatly enriched by his researches our knowledge both of Roman Comedy, and of the 
Dithyramb, and all students will turn with gratitude to his ample store of informa- 
tion. 

Dr. Wight Duff, whose Literary History of Rome, now opportunely reprinted, has 
already become a standard work, has continued the story into the Silver Age, and his 
new volume will take its place beside its predecessor. It follows the same plan and 
shows the same fullness of knowledge and sound judgment. The method followed in 
the former volume of studying literature in relation to life is less applicable to the 
later period ; for the tie between life and literature, never so strong in Rome as in 
Greece, grows still weaker under the Empire. Nor is the method of approach quite so 
convenient here. The author is at pains to give summaries of the subject matter of 
each writer’s works. The summaries, needless to say, are good and interesting, and 
in some cases this method is the best way of giving a definite idea of a writer’s 
characteristics. But in most of the Silver Latin writers, the substance is often less 
important than the form. The matter is often merely curious, the style, whether we 
like it or not, is significant and worth study. It is the style, for one thing, that most 
often suggests and illustrates later developments in literature. One feels therefore 
that if Dr. Wight Duff had more often absolyed himseif from the duty of summariz- 
ing every work of his author, and thus gained space for a more detailed treatment of 
typical works, or parts of them, he would have left a clearer image of his author in the 
mind. He does not neglect criticism, and what he says 1s always useful and as sound 
as such things can be, but the value of the work lies chiefly in the abundance of 
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information which it conveys. This no doubt was the writer’s intention, and our 
comments are not meant in disparagement ; but nevertheless the reader who is in- 
terested in questions of style would do well to supplement this work by reference z 
Professor Summers’ Silver Age of Latin Literature, which, though tantalizingly brief, 
is invaluable, and for some reason is less well-known than it deserves. 

Few of us know anything worth mentioning of the Etruscans, and a bee : 
on the subject from a writer so well equipped and enthusiastic as Dr. Randal 
Maclver is very welcome. The reader will find in it a useful, and well illustrated 
account of the subject in the light of recent investigations, but he should be warned 
that the views expressed on some doubtful points would not be accepted by all 
archaeologists. His aesthetic judgments, too, especially in regard to the Apollo of 
Veii, will seem to many to be biassed by enthusiasm for things Etruscan. 

A work by Dr. Edwyn Bevan on Later Greek Religion needs no recommendation to 
scholars, and the book before us, within certain limits, is admirable. But the reader 
who is interested in Greek Religion may not find in it quite what he expects. There is 
an excellent introduction, but the selections, in translation from ancient writers, 
which make up the bulk of the book, are, except for one short section on Popular 
Religion, taken from the works of philosophers. In other words religion is regarded 
chiefly as theology, and the speculations of philosophers as a Praeparatio Evangel. 
This is a legitimate way of treating the subject, but the student of Greek religion 
would be better served by an account of actual cults and rites. For in such things, 
“ beggarly elements ” though they may seem to some, religion consisted, far more 
than in theology. 

Hellas the Forerunner is in effect a short history of Greece enlivened by frequent 
quotations from ancient and modern authors, and the citation of modern parallels. 
The writer, following the current fashion, begins his story in the Crete of 1400 B.C., 
and he carries it down to the eve of the Peloponnesian War. He tells it in an interesting 
way, and has plenty of ideas, but he is a little too anxious to be lively and picturesque. 
About the earlier period he seems to know rather more than any one really knows, 
and in regard to later times he slips into some loose statements. Thus he says (p. 54) 
that “ the doctor, the poet, the orator were no higher in the social scale than the 
potter or the leather-seller.” This is doubly misleading. In the fifth century neither 
oratory nor poetry was a profession in the sense implied, but the leading orators and 
poets were in fact men of good birth. Potters on the other hand were often slaves 
or metics, and leather-sellers, when one remembers Cleon and Aristophanes, are 
hardly a lucky instance to cite. The statements on page 62 about the debasement of 
Greek coinage are similarly exaggerated. Mr. Cary’s Documentary Sources of Greek 
History is succinct and scholarly, but in so small a compass the writer has only been 
able to indicate the kind of evidence which is available, not to give the evidence itself. 
The serious student will however, be glad of the excellent bibliography which is 
appended. 

It was a good idea to publish a volume of plates to illustrate the Cambridge 
Ancient History. The plates are well chosen and we are grateful to Mr. Seltman for 
including reproductions of some works which are not readily accessible. The com- 
ments, too, are useful but they would have been more useful, if the plates themselves 
had been better. As it is, the subjects of many are almost indistinguishable. In some 
cases there were difficulties, but even many coins, with which there should be little 
difficulty, are often not clearly reproduced. 
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THE PETTY PAPERS. Edited from the Bowood Papers by the Marquis oF 
Lanspowne. Constable. Two Volumes. 52s. 


EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By A. J. Grant, M.A., and 
HaroLpD TEMPERLEY, Litt.D. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


NARRATIVE OF SOME PASSAGES IN THE GREAT WAR WITH FRANCE. 
By Sir Henry Bunsury. With an introduction by the Hon. Sir JoHN ForTESCUE. 
Peter Davies. ros. 6d. 


BRITISH FOREIGN SECRETARIES, 1807—1916. By ALGERNON CzcIL. Bell. 
I5s. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN DIPLOMACY, 1914—1925. By R. B. Mowat, 
M.A. Edward Arnold. 16s. 


jewellery, seaman, inventor, physician, Fellow and Vice-Principal of Brasenose, 
Professor of Anatomy at Oxford, and of Music at Gresham College, Surveyor, 
Member of Parliament, landed proprietor, philosopher, statistician and_ political 
economist,” appears in The Petty Papers as a writer with an almost unlimited range of 
interests and inexhaustible fertility of brain, indefatigably jotting down his memoranda, 
projects, queries and criticisms on all manner of subjects, and leaving a multitude of 
ideas, mostly unfledged, to be adopted and reared or left to die by his contemporaries 
and by posterity ; he himself published in his lifetime next to nothing. The papers 
are arranged under twenty-seven headings, such as Government, London, Ireland, 
Religion, Trade, Education, Multiplication of Mankind, American Plantations. I 
can only indicate briefly a very few of the many points of interest which arrest the 
attention in these two beautifully bound and printed volumes. They breathe an 
extraordinarily modern intellectual atmosphere. ‘They show the supreme importance 
attached by Petty, and no doubt by most of his thoughtful contemporaries, to the 
maintenance and increase of population. Petty has been described with much justifica- 
tion as the inventor of political statistics ; in these papers he provides a great feast 
of statistical estimates on all manner of subjects economic and _ political, estimates 
no doubt liable to error in detail, but to all appearance generally based upon a 
careful and intelligent use of the best information obtainable. He declares that 91 
members of the House of Commons are elected by 160,000 freeholders worth alto- 
gether £160,000,000, the remaining 422 by 40,000 members of corporations worth 
altogether less than £20,000,000; that ten of the 211 corporations, returning 22 mem- 
bers, are worth twice as much as the other 201 returning 400 members ; and that all 
the elections together are really controlled by less than 2,000 persons. Petty 
estimates the population of the British Isles at 9,700,000. He believes that this 
figure might be doubled in 25 years, and that doubling the population will quadruple 
the value of the land, triple the trade of the kingdoms and finally make possible the 
despatch of 600,000 emigrants per annum to the American plantations. In order 
to increase the population he would have it made law *“‘ that men and women may 
cohabit upon any covenant they please, which the magistrate shall see well performed,” 
provide for the endowment of motherhood and public maintenance of children and 
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so on. Among the most entertaining documents in the collection is one headed 
“ Californian Marriages.” This paper describes and justifies a somewhat elaborate 
institution of regulated polygamy and polyandry, attributed presumably to the Cali- 
fornian Indians and approved presumably by Petty for introduction into England, 
whereby he mathematically shows the highest possible quality and quantity of repro- 
duction to be happily combined with a maximum of conjugal satisfaction and household 
service and a minimum of pecuniary expense. The central figures in this arrange- 
ment are a Great Man commanding the unlimited services of four ingenious healthy 
women, a Great Rich Woman similarly disposing of five men, and a Common Woman 
for the use of the five men when the Rich Woman doesn’t want them. The four wives 
of the Great Man, on the other hand, are debarred from all accessibility to others. 
O dire injustice ! but we shall see in a moment that it is financially compensated. 
For while the Great Man and the Rich Woman both have to maintain their respective 
children, and decide which of them shall have four wives or five husbands, and the 
Great Man has also to keep his four wives, the Rich Woman’s five husbands are to be 
persons engaged in salaried occupation, so that she need only pay them £30 per 
annum each beside gratuities, and out of their salaries they are to maintain their 
Common Woman and her children. By this means it is estimated that the Rich 
Woman will be able to keep five men, two women, three servants for them, and three 
children, for £560 per annum ; the Great Man will keep himself, four women, and 
four servants for £450 per annum; and the author finally swims away into an 
algebraical fantasy which baffles abstraction or description. The social life of Cali- 
fornia has always been interesting. Another curious by-product of Petty’s concern 
with the danger of depopulation is a paper arguing against enclosures, drainage, 
cultivation of clover,and importation of Irish cattle, on the ground that they will 
increase the productive capacity of English agriculture, which is already too large 
for the existing population, Petty writes with special knowledge and authority 
about Irish affairs; he declares that in 1671 not more than about 3,000 of the 33,000 
English soldiers who had suppressed the Irish rebellion had any lands in Ireland at 
all, fewer than ten had £1,000 per annum, and five-ninths of the land belonging to 
Irish Papists in 1640 had been left to them or restored to them. He advocates the 
parliamentary union of England, Scotland and Ireland, and huge transplantations 
of people between England and Ireland to strengthen the religious minority in either 
country. Among other items will be found Petty’s account of how he brought back 
to life a woman who had been executed for murder ; his White Knight project for the 
use of wool “ to protect a besieged city from Bomboes ” ; and his encomium upon 
Holland, then the envy and admiration of European politicians and economists, a 
country which enjoys religious toleration, equality of taxation and representation, 
colonies in India, an army filled with foreign mercenaries; where Divines, Physicians 
and Lawyers are not the greatest men, where interest is low, inheritances are equally 
divided, everybody works, and there are no Gentlemen. The Marquis of Lans- 
downe is a judicious and able editor, but I note that on p. 10 of the first volume he 
confuses the Parliamentary Test Act of 1678 with the office-holders’ Test Act of 1673. 

Professor A. J. Grant is one of our ablest writers of historical outlines, and Mr. 
Harold Temperley one of our most learned and versatile specialists in modern 
European history. Would that they were mine enemies, for they have written 
a book! Their history of Europe in the Nineteenth Century (1789—1914) bears 
many traces of that lucidity of statement, moderation of judgment and skill in 
repetition, recapitulation, calling to attention and other technical arts of historical 
narrative with which Professor Grant’s readers are already familiar. But a reviewer 
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must note, however unexultantly, the Homeric noddings of distinguished men, 
and, generally speaking, the execution of this work falls far below the intentions and 
reputations of the authors. The preface reveals them as one in authorship, not by 
division of labour but by confusion of responsibilities, which is a dangerous thing ; 
while the jacket informs us that throughout the book they have tried to maintain an 
international standpoint and have kept the League of Nations in their mind. 
Unfortunately, there are many indications that they have been thinking too much 
of this institution, established in 1920, and too little of the events of European history 
during the period which they have undertaken to record. I find the work not 
only too often lacking in accuracy of statement and profundity of thought, but 
imperfectly proportioned in treatment, neglectful of social, economic and constitu- 
tional history, excessively attentive to diplomatic history, and decidedly insular in 
outlook. When dealing with matters which closely concern some eminent British 
foreign secretary, Canning or Castlereagh, Palmerston or Grey, the authors appear 
to sit up and take notice and give the reader the benefit of recently acquired knowledge. 
Elsewhere their interest and their accuracy are liable to flag. What winds of inter- 
national wisdom, for example, converging from Buenos Ayres, Lisbon and Athens, 
can have inspired these learned scholars to describe Stein’s Edict of Emancipation, 
which abolished personal servitude in Prussia, as abolishing also tenurial burdens 
and private jurisdictions ? To dismiss all the varied interest and promise of the period 
from 1815 to 1848 in about twenty-five pages, and give twice that space to the 
superficial incidents of the Revolutions of 1848, with hardly an allusion to their really 
important achievements and significance, especially in Central Europe ? Or to parade 
once more that outworn figment of the Victorian Whig imagination, the “‘ series of 
national uprisings which did more than anything else to overthrow Napoleon ”’ ? 
At the end of their book, they insert chapters on the growth of nationality and 
representative government, the development of war and militarism and the efforts 
for European peace and unity ; but here again, execution falls short of intention. 
They appear to accept as self-evident such natural illusions of the unreflecting 
contemporary layman as the notion that warfare in its historical development gives 
progressively increasing importance to the mechanical as compared with the human 
factor, and that in becoming more scientific it becomes more destructive. Both these 
assumptions are contrary to all the lessons of scientific and historical study, and when 
academic writers encourage this unscientific anxiety lest the advancement of know- 
ledge should be the death of civilisation and man become the victim of machinery, 
the creator succumb to his own creations, they show some lack of faith in their own 
calling. 

ics allows only the briefest notice of three other books. Sir Henry Bunbury’s 
valuable and interesting account of British military operations in North Holland in 
1799, Egypt in 1801, and Italy from 1805 to 1810 is reprinted with an introduction 
by Sir John Fortescue, whose description of the work as the best military history 
in our language, however, many readers will consider a little too enthusiastic, perhaps 
even too modest. Mr. Algernon Cecil’s sketches of the chief British foreign secretaries 
from Castlereagh to Grey combine sound scholarship with literary distinction. 
Mr. Mowat, finally, without attempting muck brilliancy of style or originality of 
thought, continues by his indefatigable industry to earn the admiration of those who 
remember and approve Sir Charles Oman’s inaugural lecture, and has produced 
nothing more useful than his full and clear summary of European diplomatic history 
in the period of convulsion from 1914 to 1925. 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


HE GOLDEN COCKEREL PRESS has published a reprint of Swift’s 

Miscellaneous Poems with an introduction by R. Ellis Roberts, and woodcuts 

by Robert Gibbings. The type is rather small for the page. The same 

Press also publishes (500 copies, 15s.) The Ladies’ Pocket Book of Etiquette, 
by A. F. (1838) with charming illustrations by Hester Sainsbury. The text is 
delightful, in this strain : “‘ After dinner, it is usual for finger-glasses to come on 
with the dessert. Immerse four fingers in the water, after having wiped your mouth 
with the napkin, upon which you will then dry your hands. This is an elegant and 
refreshing custom. Observation will soon teach you how many shades of difference 
there are in performing this simple ceremony.” 


ESSRS. CHATTO’S edition of Stendhal (most of the volumes in which are 
to be translated by Mr. Scott-Moncrieff), now includes On Love, admirably 
Englished by Mr. Vyvyan Holland. 


E have received three volumes of Mr. Werner Laurie’s uniform Library 
Edition of the works of Pierre Loti. (6s. each). 


E do not quite understand why Madame Chrysanthéme should be translated 

as Fapan, a much less interesting title. The translations are good. The 
books do not wear equally well, but Egypt (La Mort de Philae) has lost none of its 
charm. 


ESSRS. LONGMANS have published a cheap edition (6s. each) of Professor 

G. M. Trevelyan’s three rightly-celebrated Garibaldi volumes. The books 
are lavishly illustrated and it is difficult to understand how they can be published 
at the price. The moment is apposite, the trend of Italian affairs having taken a form 
which would have startled both Garibaldi and Mazzini. 


R. GEOFFREY KEYNES is editing, and Messrs. Faber & Gwyer are publish- 

ing a beautiful little edition of Sir Thomas Browne (6 vols., 4 guineas, limited 
edition 210 copies at 10 guineas). The volumes are very agreeably printed and 
bound, and are also portable, unlike many collected editions. 


ABs Elkin Mathews’ Rescue Library (7s. 6d. each) has now been added The Semi- 
A Detached House, by the Hon. Emily Eden. It is not as good as The Semi- 
Attached Couple, a little masterpiece, but will delight all those who have learned to 
love Miss Eden through the other book. 


R. NOEL DOUGLAS, that specialist in facsimiles, has published a very 
taking reproduction of The Pilgrim’s Progress at ten shillings and sixpence. 
This is the centenary year of Bunyan’s birth, 


W E have received the first ten volumes of the Duchy edition of the Tales and 
Romances of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. They are published by Messrs. 
Dent, at 3s. 6d. each, and there will be thirty in all. The volumes are small crown 
octavo, well printed on good paper, and bound in blue cloth. Each contains a new 
preface by the author, and, in many cases, his original dedicatory preface is also 
included. Among the books issued so far are Troy Town, Dead Man’s Rock, The 
Blue Pavilion and The Ship of Stars. 


